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A sadder specimen of misapplied energy the 
country has not witnessed fora long time than 
that exhibited last week at the Republican con- 
vention at Rochester, N. Y. Senator Conkling 
is a man of rare presence, real oratorical gifts, 
considerable tactical skill, and large political 
knowledge, and is only prevented from being 
great by the pettiness of his ambition. The 
Convention was from the outset put wholly into 
his hands. He used it only as a whip to lash 
political opponents within his own party; and 
ended by scarifying his own back instead of 
theirs. Mr. Platt, Senator Conkling’s rejected 
candidate for Postmaster General, signalized his 
election as temporary chairman by making a 
fiercely vindictive speech against the Adminis- 
tration, and a personal assauit against Secretary 
Evarts and Postmaster-General Key. Mr. Conk- 
ling immediately indorsed it by nominating him 
as permanent chairman over the heads of the 
Nominating Committee. This was the begin- 
ning; the end was a vigorous assault on George 
William Curtis, by the Senator himself, in which 
he leveled at an opponent a piece dangerously 
overloaded with fierce and bitter invective. It 
exploded; the mark was untouched; the 
marksman is mortally wounded. ‘True, he car- 
ried the Convention by a vote of three to one; 
but it scattered the next morning before its work 
was finished, dismayed by its own folly, and the 
Republican press and the Republican voters are 
almost, if not quite, unanimous in condemnation 
of their pseudoleader. A meeting has been called 
in this city to repudiate his course; and even the 
N. Y. ‘‘ Herald ” compares him to a blind Samp- 
son who has buried himself in the ruins of the 


temple which he was determined ‘to destroy. 








The ‘‘ Herald” does the memory of Sampson 
injustice: the Hebrew giant killed himself in 
destroying his enemies; Mr. Conkling hag, en- 
tombed himself in destroying those who desired 
to be his friends. 


The nominations made by the Convention are 
not eminent but are respectable ; as much can- 
not be said for the platform. It damns ‘“‘ with 
faint praise” the Southern course of the adminis- 
tration, and the Civil Service Reform with out- 
spoken repudiation. It gives one paragraph to 
the subject of pacification, and three to the 
rights of the office-holders. It demands ** plain 
laws” to forbid and prevent all attempts to 
abridge their political freedom, @. ¢. their liberty 
to attend and manipulate political conventions, 
and offsets this with general declarations in 
favor of purity, economy, etc., in the public ser- 
vice, which have served as 4ieir-loome in all polit- 
ical conventions since the days of Washington. 
One specific it proposes which is worthy of con- 
sideration ; the Christian Union has heretofore 
urged it. This is *‘ legislation making officers 
secure in a limited fixed tenure, and subject to 
removal only as officers under State laws are re- 
moveable in this state, on charges to be regularly 
and openly preferred and adjudged.” The army 
organization would furnish a better model; 
wherein a subordinate may be removed at the 
will of the superior, but has a right to demand 
cause to be shown and trial had. The gentlemen 
who are nominated by Mr. Conkling’s conven- 
tion will do well to declare whether they stand 
on this platform. If so they are simply the 
anti-ad ministration office-holder’s candidates. 


The ubiquitous N. Y. ‘‘ Herald” has inter- 
viewed Gen. Grant in Edinburgh. If the re- 
porter has not dore him great injustice he has 
done great injustice to himself. If he had any 
accusations to prefer against Charles Sumner he 
should have preferred them against the living; 
it was not a brave thing to write *‘ liar” on the 
tombstone of the dead. He asserts that Mr. 
Sumner did not do his duty as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations; that he had 
hampered the State Department for months by 
pigeon-holing important treaties; that this alone 
was sufficient ¢ause for his removal; that he re- 
ported to his friends, notably to George William 
Curtis, that the docket was clean, at a time 
when there were ten or eleven treaties from the 
State Department in the hands of the Senate 
Committee. The charge that Charles Sumner 
was self-willed and impracticable will hardly be 
denied by the best friends of the Massachusetts 
statesman; the charge that he was untruthful 
was never before made by his worst enemies. 
Gen, Grant declares himself a ‘‘ Hayes Republi- 
can”; he has no great faith in Civil Service 
Reform, but if he was at home he would exert 
his influence in favor of Mr. Hayes’s plan of 
reconciliation. 


The vacancy caused in the United States 
Senate by the death of the Hon. Lewis V. 
Bogy, of Missouri, has been filled by the ap- 





pointment of Mr. David H. Armstrong, an old 





citizen of: St. Louis, who is said to be in favor 
of free trade and hard money, withal a Demo- 
crat of very positive views and a hearty South- 
ern sympathizer during the war. 


Mr. Adams, clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, reports that the credentials of nearly 
all members have been received, and show a 
Democratic majority of twelye in the organiza- 
tion, But no credentials give a hint of what 
the Democracy will do with their majority. It 
now looks as though the organization would be 
Democratic, but the working majority would be 
Administrative. 





General Sturgis had arunning fight with the 
Nez Percés on the 13th and 14th of September, 
driving the Indians a hundred miles, capturing 
a large number (1,000 the dispatch says) of 
ponies, and inflicting, it would seem, an irrep- 
arable defeat. General Howard, too, tele- 
graphs that the Indians are now between him 
and General Sturgis, and their escape as a body 
would seem impossible, It is rumored, too, that 
one result of the running fight was the capture 
or destruction of the Indian supply train. No 
donbt, if driven into a corner, the savages will 
scatter aud take their chances individually or in 
small parties among the mountains, The Sit- 
ting Bull Commission has been delayed by the 
proximity of the hostiles to its route, bat will 
proceed as soon as the way is reasonably open. 


An Indian delegation is in Washington at this 
writing preferring the claims of the Red man to 
Christian consideration. Their appeal to the 
** Great Father” begging him not to send them 
off to the upper waters of the Missouri, but to 
give them a chance for civilization, is pathetic. 
True it is that Big Road thinks that a present 
of one thousand boxes of money, with cattle, 
sheep ana hogs, will enable the Red man to live 
like white men; but over against this put the 
petition of Red Cloud: 


“My people say to-day that they want to walk in 
the broad road, so they may grow and prosper like 
the white people. God Almighty made the earth for 
us and everybody. There are good streams and good 
land. I wish you would pick me a good place to raise 
my children. The Great Father advised me to pick 
the place where I live at present. My wish is to have 
everything for farming, including stock of all kinds, 
mowing machines and plows; and I should like to 
have a school, so that my children may learn to read 
and write, so that they may know as much as the 
whites.”’ 


It is easy to sneer at this as Indian diplomacy. 
The way to mect such diplomatists is to take them 
at their word, establish them on farms, and 
give them the schools they wish for. Instead, 
in the vicinity of the Black Hills the miners are 
shooting them at sight, as they would wolves, 
without inquiry as to whether they are friendly 
or inimical; and the Commissioners of one 
county actually offer officially a reward for every 
Indian scalp brought in. And we call the In- 
dians ‘‘ savages.” It is the old story of the 
beam and the mote. Those who have dreaded 
the transfer of the Indians to the War Depart- 
ment will take note of the fact that the Indians 
speak enthusiastically of Gen. Crooke. It be- 
gins to look as though only the War Depart- 
ment could protect them from white barbarians, 
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A Nationa) Prohibition Convention has been 
in session in this city during the past week. We 
do not observe on the platform any men eminent 
in national affairs, except in connection with the 
temperance movement. It is of value to the 
student because it officially represents the ex- 
treme rearguard of the temperance army. It 
denounces alcohol in all its forms as a subtle 
poison; demands prohibition of its importation 
by Congress and of its manufacture and sale by 
the various states; is willing, after considera- 
tion, that men who are not total abstainers 
should co-operate in the prohibition movement; 
will have no compromises, and will seek no 
political alliances. We call this convention the 
rearguard, because it is still engaged in holding 
positions which the great army has long since 
abandoned, while it studiously ignores that 
which is the true key to the battle-field. Indeed 
one speaker distinctly declared that Murphy’s 
moral suasion was ineffectual, For “by the 
grace of God,” this convention proposes to sub- 
stitute ‘‘ by act of Congress.” 


The fire in the Patent Office at Washington is 
a timely warning ; will Congress give heed to it? 
This fire-proof building had a wooden roof, and 
enough combustible material beneath it to 
threaten the whole structure. As it was, up- 
wards of 80,000 models and over eighty tons of 
photo-lithographs of patent engravings were des- 
troyed. The most valuable models were saved, and 
with these the ancient relics which every visitor 
to the capitol will recall. The escape of records, 
which included among other things the evidence 
of title of every acre of land ever sold by the 
United States Government, was due rather to 
the course of the wind than to the protective 
power of the building or the efficiency of the 
Fire Department. The cause of the fire is un- 
known. A commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, is already considering what action is neces- 
sary to prevent the possible danger from fire to 
the governmental buildings, of which this 
casualty has given such significant warning. 


Some of the papers made merry last spring 
over the appointment of a day of prayer in 
Minnesota for the deliverance of the state from 
the locust plague. They asked whether in this 
nineteenth century anyone supposed that prayer 
would make any difference. Perhaps now they 
will be good enough to report the fact that the 
wheat crop of the state is variously estimated 
from thirty to forty million bushels. <A section 
some two hundred miles long and thirty broad 
was devastated by the locusts, parts of it utterly. 
But just at the time when the worst was to be 
feared the young hoppers went no one knows 
whither. Rumor says millions of them have 
drifted ashore on Lake Superior, and they are 
heard of in Ohio and in Vermont. Wherever 
they are, Minnesota is delivered. There is little 
or no apprehension for next year, as no eggs are 
being deposited. 

The mails bring us details of M. Gambetta’s 
mock trial which add to the surprise of the tel- 
egraphic reports of administrative folly. The law 
requires that all press offenses shall be tried before 
a jury; under an old law he was brought to trial 
before a police justice and a jury denied him. 
The law requires all press trials to be public; 
under an old law prohibiting the publication of 
slander suits the press was forbidden to publish 
the proceedings of this, which was a purely 
political trial. Justice requires that the accused 
should be tried first and condemned afterwards; 
the police justice after an hour’s deliberation 
produced an opinion which could not have been 
mechanically written in less than two hours. 
No wonder M. Gambetta says, ‘‘ If I had been 
permitted to choose the thing I would have had 
ministers.do, I would have chosen this.” To 


add folly to folly M. Fortou has nominated as 
administration candidates 298 Bonapartists to 


214 Royalists of both parties. The country has 
therefore a plain issue between a restoration of 
Imperialism and the permanence of the Re- 
public, 


Snow on the Balkans, heavy rains in the low- 
lands and impassable roads all over the field of 
operations are positive indications that long 
marches must presently cease, and that winter 
cantonments must take the place of temporary 
camps. Rumors of Russian defeats early last 
week proved to be unfounded, but it is certain 
that Mehemet Ali has fallen back to his former 
position east of the Black Lom with his entire 
command, leaving the left flank of the Tzare- 
wich’s army without any large force in its imme- 
diate front. The situation at Plevna and at the 
Shipka Pass is unchanged. Servia is once more 
sending troops and supplies to the frontier, and 
Greece seems again inclined to assume the of- 
fensive. In Montenegro and Herzegovina the 
Turks are decisively worsted. Their ancient 
conquerors have again driven them beyond their 
borders, and the presence of the victors in Her- 
zegovina makes a revolt possible in that province. 
Altogether the week’s news is adverse to the 
Turkish cause, although it cannot be said to be 
positively favorable to that of the Russians. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


M* DEAR Mapam: It is needless, and it 
would not be wise, to publish your letter. 
To answer it in detail is beyond our province; 
to repeat it in detail would perhaps disclose to 
others the personality of the inquirer. The real 
question involved, how can a widowed mother 
control her children, is one that perplexes many 
besides yourself. That your boy has inherited 
from his father a resolute will that often degen- 
erates into willfulne:s and obstinacy adds to the 
perplexity, but does not materially change the 
nature of the problem. 
The true solution of that problem is to be 
found in a single aphorism; perhaps a tru- 
ism: character alone can produce character. 
Teaching, governing, punishing, are useful 
chiefly, if not exclusively, because they are 
methods by which the stronger character im- 
presses itself upon the weaker. The religious 
press abounds in discussions concerning the ele- 
ments of pulpit power. The power of the pulpit 
is the personal power of the preacher. Social 
science discusses prison reform and methods of 
prison discipline. The secret of reform is in 
the teacher, not in his rules. Essays and ser- 
mons innumerable have been written on family 
government. Excellent rules and rules not so 
excellent have teen framed. But the true 
secret of family government is in the gov- 
ernor; the parents, not their rules, make the 
child. 
For children are in the first place natural 
imitators. Going into the library the other day 
we found the youngest member of the house- 
hold busy with pencil and paper at the desk. 
** Don’t disturb me,” said he, solemnly, ‘‘ I am 
busy editing my paper.” A few weeks later we 
happened in at the shop of a neighbor. He was 
building a shell. His boy of eight was at work 
with a knife and a bit of shingle, also boat- 
building. Principles; sentiments, habits of 
thought, no less than methods of action, de- 
scend from parent to child. The boy is an 
ardent partisan as soon as he can speak, and 
hurrahs for Hayes or Tilden, as the case may be, 
before he can quite pronounce the names. 
‘ma publican.” ‘* And what’s a publican?” 
‘*T don’t know; but father’s one.” How often 
you may hear that. 

It is generally safe to assume that the child 
reproduces the faults of his parents; or, to 
speak more generally, those of his older com- 
panions. Sometimes it is a nurse, an aunt or a 








grandmother that the little child mimics. Mir- 





ror some one he almost always does; if she be 
well and strong and capable of doing her mater- 
nal duty, it is his mother whom he is most 
likely to mirror. If, then, in the glass you see 
faults you do not like, first attend to yourself, 
If there are blemishes visible in the mirror, 
attend to the skin, not to the glass, It is worse 
than idle for the father to deliver temperance 
lectures and have wine on his table, or admon- 
ish his boy against smoking with a cigar in his 
own mouth. It is worse than useless for the 
mother to allow herself the conventional decep- 
tions of society and condemn lying in her boy, 
or to feed her.own vanity in dress and to rebuke 
flaunting in her daughter. If the child is a lit- 
tle liar, be very sure that there is somewhere a 
big liar under the same roof. If he is self- 
willed, watch for obstinacy in your own life, 

In the long run character produces character. 
Purity, truth, fidelity, courage, love, in the 
mother’s heart will beget a brood of like virtues 
in the children. This was the secret of the 
Puritan’s training. It is a marvel that it is still 
a secret toso many. The Puritan did not spare 
the rod; and therefore, it is thought, he did not 
spoil the child. But it was not the rod that 
drove foolishness out of the Puritan children. 
Whatever may have been the faults of the Puri- 
tans want of earnestness was not one of them. 
They were good lovers; they were admirahle 
haters. One text of Scripture they thoroughly 
believed in: ‘‘ Abhor that which is evil.” They 
did. They hated a mean, a cowardly, a despica- 
ble action with all the strength of stalwart and 
noble natures. It was this generous hatred of 
all the vermicular vices that belong to a luxurious 
age which was the potent influence in driving 
these vices from the hearts and lives of their 
children. It would have been just as efficacious 
without the rod as with it; was just as efficacious 
in hundreds of families where the rod was urn- 
known as in the thousands where it was kept in 
constant and vigorous exercise. 

We answer your inquiry, then, generally, by 
saying, Be full of the spirit of Christ; and then 
pour out of your fullness into your child. Be 
worthy of his reyerence; be worthy of his imi- 
tation; keep him sympathetically bound to you; 
have patience; and be sure that in time he will 
imbibe your spirit and imitate your ways. 





M. RENAN’S DISCOVERY. 


ESUS Christ has generally been supposed to 

be the author of Christianity. M. Renan 
has discovered this to be a mistake. The true 
author of Christianity was an unknown writer 
of the second century. He may have been 
Cerinthus; he was more probably the presbyter 
John; he certainly was not the apostle; he cer- 
tainly was the author of the Fourth Gospel 
which is the work of a defrauder who ‘‘ names 
himself without naming; boasts himself with- 
out boasting.” ‘‘To make a new conception of 
Christianity prevail” is the object of this un- 
known literary artificer. And in this he bas 
achieved a glorious success. If it had not been 
for this forgery Christianity would have per- 
ished in the tomb of Christ. His forgery is a 
‘‘historical and literary error;” but it is also 
‘a theological and political necessity of the 
first rank.” 


“Christianity had no chance of succeeding but on 
condition of being a purely idealistic cult, independ- 
ent of all material symbol. ‘God is a spirit; and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ Understood thus, Jesus is no longer @ 
prophet; understood thus, Christianity is no longeT 
a sect of Judaism, it is the religion of reason. The 
Fourth Gospel has thus bestowed on the apostolic 
work consistency and duration. Its author . - - 
has led Christianity out of its old tracks, which have 
become far too narrow. He has betrayed Jesus in 
order to save him.’’ 


To these straits is rationalistic criticism driven. 
John’s Gospel was written to combat gnosticism; 
and John’s Gospel was quite possibly the work 
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of Cerinthus, apostle of gnosticism. It has ‘‘ no 
value as affording a knowledge of how Jesus 
himself spoke;” and it gives details of circum- 
stances relating to bis passion, resurrection and 
subsequent life which give its ‘‘ superiority over 
Mark and pseudo-Matthew.” The style is ‘ in- 
flated, unreal and obscure; and has obtained for 
it a ‘‘ superior rank to all other inspired pages.” 
It is ‘‘a pious fraud;” and it ‘‘ frees Chris- 
tianity from a number of original bonds,” and 
has ‘* bestowed on the apostolic work consistency 
and duration.” 








IS IT A CLUB? 


y hgpes question whether Dr. Pentecost shall 
preach the Gospel as a regular or as an 
irregular Baptist is a matter of small moment; 
the question whether the position of his church 
is in accordance with the historical precedents 
of the denomination is one to be settled by the 
denomination; but the question whether a 
preacher of the Gospel is to disfellowshiped be- 
cause he does not agree with the symbols, either 
ancient or modern, of his own church is a 
question of common interest. And it is one 
which every denomination must meet and settle. 
The argument for disfellowship is very simple; 
and if the premise is granted quite conclusive. 
The church, it is said, is a club. It has the 
same rights as other clubs, political, literary, 
social, It affixes certain conditions of mem- 
bership. If any man does not like the con- 
ditions let him leave the club. If he does 
not want to teach what theclub believes let him 
find another platform. 

If the church is a club the argument is con- 
clusive. But it isnotaclub. It is the visible 
sign of an invisible kingdom. It is the body of 
an unseen Christ. It is an organization which 
he called into existence, in which he abides, 
and which is set to do his work. It is true that 
he did not formulate its rules of organization; 
but he gave it its message and inculcated the 
principles which should actuate it. 

If the Lord’s Table is what the author of 
Ecce Homo calls it, ‘a club supper,” the club 
has a right to affix the conditions of invitation. 
The close communion Congregationalists have 
a right to shut out all who do not accept the 
doctrines of Trinity and vicarious atonement, 
the close communion Presbyterians all who do 
not confine themselves to the Psalms of David, 
and the close communion Baptists all who have 
not been immersed. But if it is the Lord’s 
Supper, and the churches are mere servants to 
bid to the wedding, they have no right to affix to 
the invitation conditions which the Lord has not 
affixed. If the church is a philosophical club, 
organized to teach asystem of human philosophy, 
no teacher cau complain if the club turns him 
out when he ceases to teach the club doctrines; 
but if it acts on this assumption let it at least 
frankly acknowledge that it is nothing but a club. 

Dr. Pentecost, and Mr. Rork, and Prof. 
Swing, and Mr. McCune and the four unnamed 
Wesleyans of England may have no right to 
complain. But Christ also has some rights 
which the church is bound to respect. 

For, what is the inevitable effect of the repres- 
sive policy? Unquestionably the whole field of 
theology is undergoing and is to undergo a new 
examination. ‘The community is re-examining 
the grounds of its religious faith. It rests no 
longer content on the assertions of a Vatican 
Council or a Westminster Assembly. The 
teachings of the past concerning the person and 
work of Christ, the nature and conditions of 
divine forgiveness, the second coming of the 
Messiah, the future state, the nature and limits 
of inspiration, are already in the crucible. The 
church cannot take them out. It need not fear 
for the gold; it ought not to fear for the dross; 
but whether it fears or not it cannot prevent the 
fiery assay. The simple question is, Shall these 





discussions go on within the church or without 
it? Shall they be conducted by the ministry or 
in spite of them? The repressive policy turns 
out of the pulpit the most independent and the 
most conscientious thinkers, or retains them at 
the expense of conscience. The investigator 
retires from a manacled pulpit to a free field, 
like the four Wesleyans, or he remains with the 
manacles on his wrists, like the clergyman in 
Canada who pledges himself to continue to 
preach the doctrine of future punishment ac- 
cording to Presbyterian standards, ‘‘ notwith- 
standing my doubts and difficulties.” This 
repressive policy gives notice to all young men 
that if they desire intellectual independence 
they must not look for it in Christ’s church, 
and leaves the ministry to be sought in 
the incoming generation by men whose intel- 
lectual ambition is feeble or whose intellectual 
conscience is unmanly. The repressive policy 
remits the solution of the religious problems of 
the future to men who are denied the sympathy 
and fellowship of the churches, and compels the 
Christiau fraternity to come lagging after the 
world in its pursuit of truth, and to accept the 
grain from other hands which it should itself 
have winnowed. Finally, the repressive policy, 
by forbidding freedom of debate within the 
organization, multiplies organizations, and at 
once maintains and intensifies that sectarianism 
which is the most dangerous of heresies. 

There is but one safe principle; it is that 
which Christ taught to John and which Paul 
taught to the Philippians. If a man is by his 
teaching promoting the production of Christian 
disposition in the community he is to be fellow- 
shiped by all who seek the same end, though 
by measurably different means. No one doubts 
that Professor Swing, in Chicago, is promoting 
peace and good-will among men, or that Dr. 
Pentecost, in Boston, is a preacher of righteous- 4 
ness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. This is 
all the church has a right to demand of its min- 
istry. Whatever organization requires more in 
so far ceases to be a Christian church and becomes 
a club. 








The committee appointed to consider what 
measures are required to increase the economy 
and efficiency of the Congregational Union has ev- 
idently made thorough work. It has resolved that 
one office should in the future do the work of 
the society ; the two secretaries have both ten- 
dered their resignations; and a committee of 
seven, part from the Board and part from the So- 
ciety, is to be appointed, upon which is devolved 
the task of recommending measures for a reorgan- 
ization of the Society. 

The way before this committee is perfectly clear ; 
and the work is tolerably plain. It should secure 
one secretary to whom an adequate salary should 
be paid. The work of such a society requires 
ability, and it is cheaper to pay an able man a 
salary sufficient for all his needs than it is to put 
him on so small a salary that he is compelled to 
eke out his income by various forms of outside 
work. It should close the New England office 
and remove all the work of the Society to the 
Bible House in this city. No local interests are 
served by placing the office in either city; and 
they ought not to be consulted even if they ex- 
isted. The simple question is, Where can the 
work be done to the best advantage? The fact 
that the society is incorporated under the laws of 
this State would seem to be nearly conclusive on 
this point. But there is another consideration 
that is, if possible, even more important. Sucha 
society, having large real property interests in 
various parts of the Union to look after, must 
have eyes in various parts of the Union with 
which to look after them. It must, therefore, 
either appoint agents at a large expense or it 
must avail itself of those who are already in the 
field under the commission of the Home Mission- 
ary Society. This it can do if its office adjoins 
that of the Home Missionary Society as it now 
does; this it could not do, to anything like the 
same advantage if there were three hundred 
miles between the two offices and the officers of 
these two co-ordinate societies were compelled to 





carry on all their consultations by mail. Of course 


the society will be relieved of whatever expense 
was involved in the publication of the ‘‘Congre- 
gational Quarterly.” Whether it will lead to the 
discontinuance of that periodical we are not in- 
formed. If it does, some arrangements should be 
made for the continuance of the admirable statis- 
tics of the annual January number, 

The board has met the demand for greater 
economy and efficiency by vigorous acticn. It is 
entitled to the confidence of the churches, Last 
year they gave the “Union” about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. This year they ought to double 
their contributions. 








NOTES. 


—The Fall in this section is delightful overhead 
but dusty and dangerous under foot. Dangerous 
because the drought has already dried up the 
wells and springs, cut down the cabbages and 
turnips, almost destroyed pasturage on many of 
the dairy farms, and threatens New York City 
with a water famine. The commissioners call on 
the people to use the Croton economically. A 
great fire now would be a terrible calamity. 

—‘*The Methodist” announces its own seven- 
teenth birthday and promises all kinds of good 
denominational reading for the future. In regard 
to sermons it says: ‘‘ The phrase, ‘ as dull as a ser- 
mon,’ seems to be losing its point. The modern 
sermon has its faults, but it aims to avoid dull- 
ness. It may be superficial, but it is attractive. 
We shall continue to publish sermons, and to 
publish those only which are sound in doctrine 
and full of religious life.” 

—Dr. Alexander B. Mott sends us copies of cir- 
culars issued in the interest of the Ottoman 
Society of the Red Crescent, which corresponds 
in many respects with our own Sanitary Com- 
mission. The Society devotes itself to the care of 
the wounded on the field of battle and in the hos- 
pitals, It has the approval of the Turkish gov- 
ernment and is organized as the Eastern Branch 
of the Societies of the Red Cross, suggested by 
the International Convention of Geneva. Of 
course, Moslems can hardly be expected to wear 
the cross as a society badge, even when engaged 
in the essentially Christian work of caring for the 
woanded, but we confidently assume that Chris- 
tian aid will not be wanting on that account. The 
Society affords aid to both sides alike in the pres- 
ent war. Contributions or suitable supplies of all 
sorts may be sent to Dr. Alexander B. Mott, 62 
Madison Ave., New York, who will afford all de- 
sired information. 

—Of course we ought to have known that any- 
thing that Mr. Merriam writes in ‘‘ Scribner’s” 
must be heretical ; but we had read his article on 
Christianity and free thought in the last num- 
ber without a suspicion of heresy. The ‘“ Pres- 
byterian’s” microscope discovers animalecule in 
the purest water. Mr. Merriam thinks, appar- 
ently, that Christ in the creed does not compen- 


sate for the want of Christ in the disposition ; and 
this is what the ‘ Presbyterian” calls ‘* Chris- 
tianity without Christ.” 


—The ‘Morning Star” thinks that if the 
Methodists were to propose to unite with the 
Congregationalists on the same principles as 
those proposed as the bond of union between the 
Free Baptists and the Congregationalists, the 
latter would object. Doubted. That basis is the 
liberty of the individual church: he that objects 
to that as a basis of union does not know what 
Congregational principles are. If the Methodists 
were to propose to unite with the Congregation- 
alists, and to leave each church of the new organ- 
ization to choose its own minister, and to keep 
him for life or for a term of two years as it chose, 
why should anyone object? In the union pro- 
posed between the Free Baptists and the Congre- 
gationalists this is exactly the basis of union. 
Each church is to baptise whom and as it will, 
which is just the basis on which most of the Con- 
gregational churches have been standing for these 
many years. 

—The papers that have been lashing Dr. McCosh 
for disparaging the American pulpit at the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council have their breath taken 
away by a cool letter from him stating that he 
drew no comparison between the American and 
Scottish pulpits generally, but simply stated that 
the American people showed by the kind of min- 
isters that they were calling from abroad that 
they preferred the simple Scriptural preaching to 
the dogmatic methods of the past. Our readers 
will, perhaps, remember that at the time we ex- 
pressed some doubt as to the justice of the criti- 
cism leveled against Dr. McCosh. In this instance 


the toe seem to have adopted the method of 
the Frerch courts in Gambetta’s case—they con- 


victed the accused first and tried him afterwards. 


It 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Explain Romans viii., 21. 

The apostle is arguing the reasonableness of the 
hope that isin him of the future redemption of 
the world from its present,state of sin and woe. 
He finds one ground of this hope in the universal 
unrest and outreaching and quest of humanity 
for some better thing than it discovers in this pres- 
ent existence. ‘‘The creation,” says he, ‘‘ was 
made subject to decay, not by its own volition, 
but by the Creator, who has subjected it to the 
law of decay and death in hope that the creation 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God,” i.e. by this very process of pain which is in- 
volved in the Jaw of decay and death, which seews 
te be now so grievous, but which is working out 
for usa far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 

—What is meant by the declaration in Genesis, Chapter i., 
that the ‘‘ evening and the morning were the first day ’’? etc. 

The Hebrew word here rendered day is generic, 
not specific, meaning simply a period of time. 
The use of the word day in verse 5 as equivalent 
to the period of darkness, and in Chapter ii., 4, as 
equivalent to the whole time occupied in crea- 
tion shows this. The language of the Bible else- 
where, particularly of Psaim xe., attributed to 
Moses, shows that the Jews did not believe, and 
therefore that the Hebrew Scriptures were not 
thought to teach, that the creative work was done 
in ashort time, but in asuccession of ages. Trans- 
late ‘‘day” ‘‘ period,” and you will not he far from 
right. 

—What does Peter mean by the declaration that Chmst 
preached to the spirits in prison? 1 Peter iii., 19, 20. 

That is a difficult question to answer. We, how- 
ever, see no adequate reason for refusing to take 
the words in their plain and obvious sense, in 
which they are taken by the Apostles’ Creed. Of 
course we do not cite that creed as an authority ; 
nevertheless the fact that Peter’s declaration was 
taken in this sense in the primitive church is 
established by that creed, the oldest of all the 
church symbols, and that fact is significant. So 
interpreted the declaration is that Christ did not 
complete his redemptive work on earth, but when 
he had finished his work here went to the place 
of the dead, and there proclaimed the gospel to 
those who had died without a knowledge of the 
promised Saviour, and therefore had had no 
opportunity to accept or reject him. Other inter- 
pretations have been proposed, but they are far- 
fetched and artificial. 

—What is the Society for the Encouragement of Studies at 
Home? Where are its headquarters? etc. 

The above may serve as the substance of numer- 
ous questions from inquiring friends. In response 
we give the following extracts from official docu- 
ments: 

“The purpose of this society is to induce young ladies to 
form the habit of devoting some part of every day to study 
of a systematic and thorough kind. Even if the time devoted 
daily to this use is short, much can be accomplished by per- 
severance; and the habit soon becomes a delightful one. To 
carry out this purpose, courses of reading and plans of work 
are arranged, from which ladies may select one or more, ac- 
cording to their taste and leisure; aii is given them from 
time to time through directions and advice; and, finally, a 
meeting is held annually where the students may meet the 
managers of the society. 

“1. Ladies joining the Society as student members must be 
at least 17 years old. 

“2. Each member will pay $2 a year at the beginning of 
each term (or, if entering Jate, for the remainder of the term), 
to meet expenses of printing, postage, etc. 

**3. Members will be expected to devote a certain amount 
of time each day, or each week, to their work as members. 

“4. The term for correspondence will be from Octorber 1 
toJunel. Past students, rejoining, will be expected to ap- 
ply before January 1. The whole number of students ad- 
mitted depends on the ability of the Committee to provide 
regular correspondence. The term will be closed, in June, 
by a meeting in Boston, to.which all the students will be 
invited. 

“5. A lady wishing to join the Society as a student can 
procure a programme of studies from the Secretary. When 
she has selected the branch, or branches, she wishes to pur- 


sue, she will inform the Secretary of her choice, and will re- 
ceive, in return, the special directions prepared for the course 
she has selected. She will, at the same time, be informed to 
whom she is expected to report her progress monthly. 

“6. Pains will be taken to recommend works that can be 
easily obtained, as students will usually procure them for 
themselves. Book clubs and Public Libraries will make the 
more expensive volumes accessible, and some will be loan 
by the Society with a trifling charge. Advice about the pur- 
chase of books on the list will be given when asked, if the 
books are to be bought in Boston or New York.” 


The programme of studies as issued last June 
embraces suggested courses of reading in History, 
Natural Science, Art, German, French, English 
Literature, etc., etc., with suitable subdivisions 
for the benefit of those who wish to pursue cer- 
tain branches with more or less thoroughness. 
Circulars giving full information may be had by 
addressing Miss A. E. Ticknor, No. 9 Park Street, 
Boston. . 








E TENEBRIS, LUX. 
By R. K. CANTLEY. 


ad ROM suffering made strong.”’ 
’Tis sweet in flowing song. 
Or world-known story, 
Beneath the spreading trees, 
Cooled by a summer breeze 
From off the rippled wave or mountain hoary, 


To list the tale of those 
Spirits sublime who rose 
Above all praising, 
In torture calm and strong, 
Triumphant over wrong, 
By their long travail all mankind upraising : 


But when with awful tread, 
Silent, the thing of dread 
Our warm blood chilling. 
Or in soft smiling guise, 
Or with unearthly cries, 
The sunny air with horrid conflict filling, 


O’erpowers each nerve and limb, 
Making the keen sight dim, 
Or like an arrow 
Cleaves into heart and brain 
Till reason rocks, and fain, 
Torn from her seat, would burst her prison narrow : 


Or when some slower blight 
Doth on our life alight, 
Some gnawing cancer 
Dimming each cheerful dawn 
With pain or doubt or scorr, 
And we sit down to groan but none doth answer ; 


Ah! when we suffer these, 
What help in bowered ease 
Our pain to lighten? 
Nay, all the lays of old 
Of hearts heroic told 
May not avail the dreary gloom to brighten. 


Then 'tis enough to stand, 
Only to grasp the Hand 
Held for our guiding. 
He knows how frail are we; 
He knew Gethsemane ; 
He trod the night alone, in love abiding. 


But when, the trial o’er, 
And dazed and weak and sore 
We sigh, reposing, 
When o’er each aching sense 
Slow dawns a joy intense 
Of great deliverance the battle closing, 


And when our glorious king 
Healing our wounds doth bring, 
All unawaited, 
Some precious gift of Love— 
Balm of the holy Dove— 
To spirits long with dreary sorrow mated, 


Then to our hearts a breeze 
Comes pure from heaven’s trees 
On that fair morning; 
And from that wondrous day 
We rise to work, and say, 
“ From sorrow, strength; from darkness comes the dawning.” 








DAY LIFE AT COLLEGE.—I. 
By C. F. THwine. 


ler most people a college is a terra incognita. 
The Calebs and Joshuas sent to spy out the 
college Canaan, returning with tales of the hard- 
ships of midnight study, of the atrocities of hazing 
and of the sinful delights of the bacchanalian 
revel, have painted the land and its inhabitants 
either in the blackness of monastic severity or in 
the roseate colors of Epicurean pleasures. But 
the life of the college student is as many-sided 
and as laborious as life in the store, the counting- 
house, or the home. The college is to him a world 
in which a dormitory room is hishome, the mathe- 
matics and classics the field of his daily work, and 
the base ball game or gymnastic practice his daily 
recreation. In that world he is also surrounded 
by the various forms of vice and by the influ- 
ences of that religion which flourish in the greater 
world outside of the college campus. 

It is the custom in most American, as in most 
English, colleges for the student to occupy rooms 
in the dormitories provided by the college. The 
typical dormitory is of the factory style of archi- 
tecture, four stories in height, of brick, and 
seldom containing either less than twenty or more 
than fifty suites of rooms. Each suite usually 
comprises a study room and either one or two bed- 
rooms; and the plainness of the finish uf its eight 
feet walls is of scholarly simplicity. The furnish- 
ing is usually done by the student, and the diver- 
sity of tastes displayed and of expenditure made 
by the young bachelors in the setting up of their 
establishment is extremely marked. A chair, 
table, stove, bed and washstand may make up the 
inventory of a poor student’s furniture; while the 
room of his wealthy classmate across the corridor 
is carpeted and upholstered in luxurious fashion, 
its walls adorned with pictures and bric-d-brac 


EVERY 





arranged in most picturesque ways, and its book 
cases filled with costly books. A suite of rooms 
is usually designed to accommodate two students; 
but many men prefer to live alone, and the chum 
of the school days of our fathers represents a 
phase of college life that is rapidly passing away 

With his dormitory home are connected certain 
domestic duties, but they are usually much 
lighter than those which his sister performs at 
Vassar. In most colleges the ‘‘ goodies” or 
‘* pigeons,” as the chamber-maids are called, take 
care of his room daily; and whatever domestic 
work does not come within the range of their 
duties, as bringing up coal from the basement or 
replenishing the water-pitcher, may be done by a 
private servant. The purse of most students, 
however, is too small to allow of this luxury. 

The board of college students differs as much 
in its character and its circumstances as their 
rooms. Different colleges adopt different methods 
of providing their men with food, and even in 
the same college different methods are employed. 
The most usual method is the club system, in ac- 
cordance with which a few students, attracted to 
each other by similar tastes, form a dining asso- 
ciation. One of their number acts as steward— 
buying provisions, providing rooms and engaging 
cooks—and in return for his services receives 
his board. The club regulates by vote its bill 
of fare and determines the price of its board. 
A method of this general type is followed 
to a considerable extent at Amberst, Yale and 
many other colleges. But in several colleges 
the large body of the students is associated in a 
single club, in the government of which the aca- 
demic authorities have a direct influence. - Har- 
vard’s club in Memorial Hall numbers over four 
hundred members, and its success in the last three 
years in attracting both rich and poor students to 
its tables is one of the most encouraging features 
of college life at Cambridge. But either in all or 
nearly all colleges at least a few students prefer 
the home-like associations of a private boarding- 
house. Each of the *three methods has peculiar 
advantages as well as disadvantages. The student 
who sits at a club table three times a day for four 
years runs the risk of acquiring the manners of a 
boor and a glutton; but the club system fosters 
college and class patriotism and affords oppor- 
tunities for general conversation which the board- 
ing house seldom affords. The boarding house, 
in turn, often has a semblance of home-life that 
no club possesses. 

But the room and board of the college student 
are only the setting for his real work. To his 
books he gives his days and his nights. The 
preparation for three daily recitations exhausts 
the hours as well as his own strength. A day’s 
work of a faithful student is as hard as the privi- 
leges it affords are great. Content with eight 
hours’ sleep he rises early, and, after devoting 
twenty minutes to breakfast and half of this same 
length of time to prayers in the college chapel, he 
attends the first recitation at eight o’clock. It 
continues an hour. At its close he hurries to his 
room, and, locking his door, or, as it is termed in 
the English universities, ‘‘sporting his oak,” de- 
votes two hours to preparing for the eleven o’clock 
recitation. It also lasts a single hour, and at its 
close he is ready for lunch or for dinner. His 
afternoon’s work begins about two, and, as in the 
morning, a couple of hours afford sufficient time 
for the preparation for the third and last recita- 
tion at four o’clock. At the end of this hour he 
is free to pull on the river, run on the ball field, 
or to engage in any amusement or recreation that 
he deems fitting. Two hours of the evening are 
devoted to preparing for the first recitation of the 
morrow, and its remaining hours are spent in 
writing his monthly composition, in reading George 
Eliot, or in calling upon his classmates in the 
other dormitory. At eleven he is asleep, and, 
unless awakened by the singing of some jolly 
sophomore beneath his window, he is not dis- 
turbed till the ringing of the prayer-bell at seven 
o’clock warns him that another day’s work has 
begun. 

Such is the general type of the day of a diligent 
student in most of our colleges. It is, no one will 
care to deny, a day of hard and exhausting work. 
But whatever student is ambitious for the honors of 
high scholarship spends (including the three hours 
of recitation) ten hours a day at his desk thumb- 
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ing his lexicon or knitting his brows over the 
formulas of the integral calculus. Five or six 
hours of daily work, however, usually suffice to 
maintain the student of average ability in the 
first half or first third of his class. It is, of 
course, more difficult to attain a high rank in a 
class of two hundred at Harvard than in a class 
of fifty at Bowdoin; but the best students in both 
these colleges usually succeed in working, through- 
out the four years, about sixty hours a week. 

The scholastic rank is determined by marks 
assessed both upon the daily recitations and upon 
examinations. The examinations are held fre- 
quently throughout the year, and at its close the 
‘*annual” covers the ground of the whole year’s 
work. They are usually both oral and written, 
and for them the best students make careful prep- 
aration by thorough reviewing and cramming. If 
a man has neglected his work, he can, by employ- 
ing a private tutor, usually gain in a compara- 
tively short time sufficient knowledge of the 
subject to pass the examination in it. But the 
average student has, of course, no need to use any 
such expedients. A few students, also, in many 
colleges, it must be confessed, employ what may 
be called the illegal aids of scholarship. In prep- 
aration for an examination they cover their cuffs 
with trigonometric formulas, and write the chief 
dates in English history upon their finger-nails. 
But the students who adopt such practices are 
few, not only because of the dishonor but also 
because of the penalty attached to detection. 








THE CATECHISM IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL? YES. 
By Rev. J. A. WORDEN. 


REPUDIATE the notion that the creed or 

catechism should ever be used in place of the 
Bible; that it should ever be used disconnected 
from the Bible. ‘‘The word of God which is 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments is the ONLY RULE to direct us how 
we may glorify and enjoy him.” Nothing else 
binds our mind or conscience. Creeds and cate- 
chisms are only to be used as brief helps to the 
interpretation of the Bible; as gathered rays of 
its truths; as showing their relation; thus enabling 
us readily to understand them and hold them in 
memory. The objections, therefore, that these 
symbols are a ‘‘dangerous necessity” and that 
they ‘‘ push the Bible out,” strike not against the 
use but against the abuse. The same style of ob- 
jection would ‘‘ push the Bible out,” since it, too, 
is abused, and is to many ‘‘a savour of death 
unto death.” Jesus Christ himself is to multi- 
tudes ‘‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of of- 
fense.”’ 

I also repudiate all false methods of teaching 
the catechism. We should first teach particular 
truths and facts, then their connection, and at 
last the generalized statement. For example: 
After spending twenty-eight minutes on the life 
of Joseph, drawing out the facts of his checkered 
career and tracing God’s guiding hand in small 
and great, I would take two minutes to general- 
ize, dwelling on this question and explaining it: 
‘*What are God’s works of Providence? God’s 
works of Providence are his most holy, wise and 
powerful preserving and governing all! his crea- 
tures and all their actions.” Could anything be 
more in harmony with the best method of passing 
from the specific to the generic, from the concrete 
to the abstract? The other method, of waiting 
until the child is grown before we give him 
a generalization, is equivalent to compelling 
him to pass over all the facts of numbers and 
wait until he is grown before we allow him 
to commit a principle or rule of arithmetic, and 
then compel him to gulp down definitions and 
rules severed from their. concrete connections. 

That we owe to our scholars to give them the 
grand old creeds and symbois of our Christian 
faith seems still clearer for these reasons: 

I. We must teach them the facts of God’s Word 
in some order or system. We are compelled to 
show the relations of God’s truths. Without 
this all our teaching would be an unintelligible 
medley. Without this these truths fail to have 
their full force on the mind. The one danger, 
to-day, in Sunday-school work is purposeless, doc- 
trineless teaching. One unpardonable sin in a 
religious guide is not to teach anything. The 





other is like unto it: to teach after the method of 
the old-fashioned ‘‘ Union Question Book,” which 
came as near as possible teaching nothing. Since 
the nature of things as well as the wants of schol- 
ars demands some articulate, generalized state- 
ments of God’s truths, why reject those contained 
in our symbols which have been wrought out of 
God’s word by the study, controversy and experi- 
ence of eighteen centuries? 

II. Teaching which culminates in a scientific 
arrangement of truths gives a hizher kind of 
knowledge than a disorderly talk concerning iso- 
lated ‘‘ undigested” facts. The catechism stands 
to the Bible in the same relation as science 
stands to nature, as botany to flowers, or geog- 
raphy to the earth’s surface. 
reason why Sunday-school workers should allow 
secular students to have a monopoly of the scien- 
tific method? 

III. Such use of the catechism provides an ex- 
cellent fortification of the soul against falsehood. 
Hundreds of times have I been enabled to detect 
the errors and confute the arguments of infidels 
on account of the definitions and guarded state- 
ments of the catechism taught me by my mother. 
Why should we ignore the victories of Christian 
scholars and cast aside the battle-flags which have 
waved on a thousand fields, from which one groan 
has come from the enemies of truth, ‘‘ Thou hast 
conquered, oh Galilean!” ? 

IV. Thorough study of creeds and catechisms 
as interpreters of the Bible will bring into greater 
harmony the different denominations. The two 
denominations which are most widely separated 
in doctrine and which are nearest together in 
heart are the Methodist and the Presbyterian. 
Why are they so one in Christ? Because they 
study their own creeds. And this knowledge 
shows them on how few points they differ. The 
Methodist finds that he, too, has a doctrine of 
election; and the Presbyterian finds he, too, be- 
lieves in free agency. They are thorough. They 
respect one another’s differences. What keeps 
different churches standing apart is ignorance and 
prejudice. What will bring us together is not 
indifferentism to truth nor a cowardly ignoring 
of truth; but knowledge and love. In the dark- 
ness two corps of the same army may attack each 
other. Let light come and the awful mistake will 
be corrected. 

For these and many other reasons which might 
be given I hold that God’s truth should be taught 
systematically in the Sabbath-school. 


Is there any good 








THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 
By Proressor L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D. 
[THIRD PAPER) 


yg order that modern physical science may give 
support to anti-supernaturalism the follow- 
ing propositions must be firmly established: 

lst. Matter in some form is eternal; or else with- 
out any help it sprang into existence either by 
accident or from the nature of things. 

2d. Matter from the dawn of its'existence has 
had within itself, as an attribute, ‘‘the promise 
and potency of every form of life;” or else at some 
time it took on that attribute by chance or from 
necessity. 

3d. Organisms now existing have existed eter- 
nally, continuing through history, by natural 
propagation; or else at some time they sprang 
into existence in their present shapes by chance, 
or from the necessary and eternal forces inherent 
in matter. 

4th. If existing organisms are not eternal as 
to their present structure, or, if they fortuitously 
came into existence in forms originally different 
from those now existing, then there must have 
been either an orderly development from lower to 
higher types by reason of a natural necessity, or 
else there must have been, from this same natural] 
necessity, or by chance, sudden leaps from the 


‘| lower to the higher forms. 


There are four replies to these materialistic 
propositions: 

First. Not one of them has been established. 

Second. Neither of them can be either estab- 
lished or overthrown by any system of reasoning, 
excepting that based on axiomatic truths and ob- 
served phenomena. 

Third. The axiomatic truths, ‘‘there is a first 
cause,” and ‘‘there can be no effect except from 





an adequate cause,” greatly damage, if they do 
not perfectly refute, each of the foregoing propo- 
sitions. 

Fourth. Observed phenomena are such as to 
leave each of these propositions, excepting the one 
relating to the eternity of matter, utterly desti- 
tute of foundation. Since neither pure logic nor 
pure science can ever prove the eternity of mat- 
ter, or disprove it, we at present leave that single 
claim to be settled upon other grounds. As the 
controversy stands to-day, the key that opens the 
door to naturalism on the one side or to super- 
naturalism on the other is to be found either in 
the hand of evolution, by natural selection, or else 
in the hand of Jehovah as the Infinite Creator. 

To clear the foregoing propositions of the rigid- 
ness of exact statement we present briefly the 
view of the anti-supernaturalist as now held: The 


| original ‘‘star-stuff,” (‘‘ light”) or that form of 


matter which produced it, always existed, having 
in itself a sort of ‘‘ unconscious intelligence,” and 
a ‘‘well-nigh omnipotent potency,” or else it ap- 
peared in the universe at a suitable time, because 
it was natural and necessary for it to appear at 
that time; also when, according to the ‘‘ nebular 
hypothesis,” the blazing earth by cooling processes 
had been converted into land, water, and atmos- 
phere, then life-stuff likewise appeared on the 
earth, because it was natural and necessary for it 
to appear at that time. 

That is, during the turmoils of the cooling 
planet, or during later geologic periods, life-stuff 
originated from dead-stuff spontaneously or by 
the combinations of existing force and matter, or 
by the conversion of physical and chemical forces 
into life forces. Thus a belt of bioplasm girdled 
the world, securing thereby the possibility of all 
forms of organic beings. 

Passing back through physiological and geolog- 
ical histories to the primitive appearance of organ- 
ized life, it is claimed that the first crop from this 
life-stuff or bioplasm was the lower forms of exist- 
ence, such as the mosses or lichens on the rocks; 
these, by chance or necessity, were followed by 
higher forms of vegetation; later, there being no 
barrier between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, the lower forms of animal life—for instance 
the monads, amebe, paramecia, cytode, and ani- 
mal fungus, creatures whose classification has 
been somewhat perplexing—in their turn were 
duly evolved. From lower forms of animal life 
to higher, including man, and from brain matter 
to mind and soul matter, if there is need of such 
matter, are steps as easily taken as any others. 
Furthermore, from the primitive fire-mist, which 
is the first form of existence known to science, up 
to man, the latest development in the scale of be- 
ing, there has been, it is claimed, an orderly and 
perfect continuity of evolution. It is reported of 
Professor Tyndall, in illustration of this theory, 
that while standing on the Alpine Matterhorn he 
fell to speculating ‘‘ whether or not his pensive- 
ness and his thoughtfulness, as well as the gnarled 
granite peaks, were all potentially existent in the 
earliest nebula,” being systematically developed 
therefrom. The professor has lately put the state- 
ment thus: ‘‘The doctrine of evolution derives 
man, in his totality, from the interaction of or- 
ganism and environment through countless ages 
past.” Thus inorganic matter containing the 
germs of living organisms needed only certain 
natural external agencies, or certain natural in- 
herent powers, or both combined, in order to ac- 
complish without other or further aid all that 
now exists in or ministers to the universe. 

While attempting to establish these theories 
anti-supernaturalism is met by certain grave diffi- 
culties. The first we mention is the hitherto 
bridgeless chasm which lies between the non-living 
and the living; and at this point also occurs the 
first important and general break in the ranks of 
evolutionists. 

We hazard nothing in saying that scientific re- 
search has not yet secured a single foothold over 
this chasm. Darwin has never attempted to 
bridge it. Hiuckel reiterates the admission that 
bioplasts are mysteries, and that there is no 
known power aside from bioplasm or protoplasm 
that can produce life; but the scientific fact that 
bioplasts depend upon previous bioplasts, and 
that they could not have co-existed with the orig- 
inal fire-mist, leaves Hiickel with nothing but 
empty space on which to find footing. Strauss, 
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in his ‘‘Old Faith and New,” builds upon a hy- 
pothetical interrogation: ‘‘Who can tell what 
may have occurred in a cooling planet?” To be 
sure, we cannot tell; but that is stepping upon a 
plank which is fast at neither end. Virchow at- 
tempts this same feat of starting upon nothing 
scientific, employing the indefinite plea (we quote 
second hand) ‘‘that things were mixed in those 
early ages.” Professor Huxley in the following 
concessions leaves the yawning scientific chasm 
as others have left it—impassable: 

**Of the causes which have led to the origination of living 
matter it may be said that we know absolutely nothing. 

The present state of knowledge furnishes us with no link be- 
tween the living and the not living.” 

Says Sir William Thompson: 

* Dead matter cannot become living without coming under 
the influence of matter previously alive.” 

Suggestive are the words of the author of ‘‘ His- 
tology”—Heinrich Frey: 

“A deep abyss separates the inorganic from the organic. 
the inanimate from the animate. The rock-crystal on the 
one side, vegetable and animal on the other—how infinitely 
different the image!" 

We need not multiply quotations, but we cite 
Lotze, Wandt, Helmholtz and other of the pro- 
foundest thinkers of Europe and America as au- 
thority for saying that the hypothesis of contin- 
uity between the non-living and the living, upon 
which atheistic naturalism and materialism are 
building, is utterly baseless; there is not a shadow 
of foundation; there is not atmosphere even; 
they build in and upon vacuum. Neither addi- 
tions, nor subtractions, nor multiplications, nor 
divisions of unconscious matter have been able to 
give it consciousness. The life-giving property is 
other and outside the realm of physics. It makes 
no difference in what form or adjustment matter 
is placed, still not the slightest living movement 
or change results until touched by some external 
living force. The changing of chemical into 
vital force likewise has never been known to take 
place; the giving of vitality to matter by sponta- 
neous generation or otherwise not only has never 
yet been accomplished, but is also contrary to 
analogy in every department of physics. 

Whence, then, the life of the universe? Who 
commanded the earth to *‘ bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after his kind”? and who commanded the 
waters to ‘‘bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life”? Who is this ‘‘I AM THAT 
I aM,” whose presence and power are indispen- 
sable? Skeptical science at length is dumb, but 
is looking God-ward. 








LETTER FROM TURKEY. 


ONG before this letter reaches America tele- 
grams will have announced the capture of 
Eski Zaghra (a city of 25,000 people, on the south- 
ern slope of the Balkans) by the Russians, its 
recapture by the Turks, and the subsequent burn- 
ing and pillaging of the city. The families of the 
American missionaries stationed there (Messrs. 
Bond and Marsb) have just arrived here, safe, but 
having barely escaped with their lives, and bring- 
ing nothing with them but the few articles they 
could take in their hands as they hurried out of 
the burning city. During the figbt which attended 
the recapture of the place by the Turks, and while 
the bombs were flying in every direction, the wis- 
sionaries teok refuge in the cellar of one of their 
houses. Subsequently finding that the city was 
given up to pillage, they procured, through the 
instrumentality of friendly Turkish neighbors, a 
guard of soldiers for the protection of the house 
(Mr. Bond's) in which they were. Under these 
circumstances: they passed the night in safety, 
though with many alarms, for the houses around 
them were being pillaged, Mr. Marsh’s house 
among the rest. The next morning a message 
came from the Turkish authorities that there 
was no safety in the city, and all must leave. 
Accordingly, taking their children (five little ones) 
the missionaries started in the company of their 
Turkish neighbors for the outside of the town, 
where they remained for another twenty-four 
hours, seeing the whole place burned to the 
ground before their eyes. The Bulgarian part of 
the city was first burned, but subsequently the 
Turkish portion suffered thie same fate, probably 
fired by the Circassfans and the Bashi-Bazouks for 
the sake of getting possession, in the confusion, 
of the plunder which the Turks had gathered 
there from the Bulgarian houses the day before. 
The following day the missionaries started, still 
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under the protec’ion of their Turkish friends, for 
a station on the railway, eight hours (twenty-four 
miles) distant. They were three days getting to 
this station, the ladies and children riding in Mr. 
Marsh’s carriage (which he had succeeded in keep- 
ing possession of); Messrs. Bond and Marsh walk- 
ing by day and sieeping upon the ground by 
night, oftentimes in great peril from roving bands 
of Circassians, but faithfully protected to the 
last by their Turkish fellow-refugees. A great 
company of both Bulgarians and Turks accom 
panied their caravan. Most of the Bulgarians 
were women and children—the men had perhaps 
lost their lives, or had accompanied the Russians 
in their retreat from the city. Once on the line 
of the railway the missionary travelers came with 
but little difficulty to Adrianople, and thence by 
railway again to this city. They represent a fearful 
state of things prevailing in allthe region through 
which they passed on the other side of Adrian- 
ople, villages and stacks of grain burning in every 
direction and the whole country apparently being 
made utterly desolate. Efforts are made by the 
authorities and the better class both of Turks and 
Bulgarians to restrain the fierce passions that 
rule the hour, but, alas! in most cases in vain. 
During the short dominance of the Russians at 
Eski Zaghra (ten days) they established there a 
Bulgarian city government, but sometimes under 
the authority of that government and often with- 
out that authority the most summary vengeance 
was inflicted upon Turks who had in former times 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the Bulgarians. 
They were shot in the streets or taken out of town 
and hung. Turkish shops were plundered, 
mosques were desecrated, Korans were torn to 
pieces and scattered tothe winds. The Bulgarian 
authorities issued orders forbidding this lawless- 
ness, but the desire for revenge for long years of 
oppression was too strong to be restrained by 
edicts. And of course when the Turks came again 
into power in the city they in turn wreaked four- 
fold and indiscriminate vengeance upon all the 
Bulgarians they could reach for the insults and 
violence so fresh in their minds. And thus the 
work of mutual extermination seems destined to 
spread from town to town and city to city till, as 
we fear, all Bulgaria, once so prosperous and 
fruitful, will become a desolation. What the mis- 
siovaries have told us of scenes witnessed at Eski 
Zaghra has breught home to us as never before 
the terrible ravages of this war. In how many 
villages and towns have similar scenes been al- 
ready witnessed and in how many more are thev 


to be repeated before the end comes! 
E. E. B. 


Acligions Tews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 














AT HOME. 
The Triennial Convention of the Free Will Baptists 
meets at Fairport, N. Y., next week. This denom- 
ination reported, at the close of 1876, 74,561 members. 


The year has been one of great spiritual prosperity 
among the Congregational churches of Minnesota. No 
previous year has added so many ‘to their member- 
ship. Twénty-seven Congregational churches have 
been organized in the last three years; five of these 
in the last year. Nearly all the churches are supplied 
witb pastors. 


The Free Will Baptists of this state have been con- 
sidering with considerable warmth the question of 
**Union,”’ or ‘‘Coiperation,’’ with Christians of other 
denominations. The word ‘“‘ Union”’ was rejected, as 
was also a resolution calling for organic union with 
Congregationalists, but the ‘‘ Codperation”’ clause was 
finally passed. 


At a special meeting of the Reformed (Dutch) Classis 
of New York, held on September 24, the Rev. Dr. 
Ludlow, late pastor of the church on Fifth avenue 
and Forty-eighth street, applied for admission to the 
Presbytery of Brooklyn. The request was granted 
with strong expressions of commendation to the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


The financial year of the American Board, which 
commenced with a debt of $31,000, ends with a debt 
of $48,000, an increase of $17,000. Special receipts from 
donations and legacies in the month of August alone 
prevented it from being nearly or quite $70,000. The 
Board will be in session in Providence before this 
reaches our readers. 

The second meeting of the Newark Conference of 
Congregational Churches was held at Bound Brook, 





New Jersey, on Wednesday, Sept. 19th. The attend- 


ance was good; the fellowship hearty! the discussions 
valuable and practical—subjects, ‘‘How to attract 
and impress the young,”’ opened by Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, ‘‘ Modes of Evangelistic Work,” by Rev. A, P. 
Foster. The next meeting will be in February with 
the First Church of Jersey City. 

At the thirty-first annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association, which opens at Syracuse, N. 
Y., October 23, the annual sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, of New Haven. On the 
24th, papers will be read by the Rev. Washington 
Gladden and others. On Thursday evening, the 25th, 
an address will be delivered by the Rev. Joseph Cook. 
This society expends annually over $200,000, most of 
it among the Freeamen of the South. 

The Junior Class of Union Theological Seminary 
numbers Forty-seven. Dr. Philip Schaff, recently 
returned from a visit to the Holy Land and attend- 
ance upon the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, delivered the address of welcume to 
the students of the Seminary, Thursday, Sept. 20. It 
was characterized by simplicity and common-sense, 
and was heartily enjoyed by the young men of the 
institution. They will not soon forget it. 

Congregational Clerical Unien held its first Fall 
Meeting at the Bible House October Ist. Most of the 
pastors have returned from their summer vacations. 
They report very encouraging outlook for fall work. 
A resolution was passed recommending the Sunday- 
schools to take up the suggestion already reported in 
our columns, and raise $30 apiece toward paying off 
the Gebt of the Home Missionary Society. Now let 
the one thousand schools wheel into line. 





A convention of Unitarian ministers is announced 
to meet at Springfield, Mass., October 8th to 12th. It 
is described as an initiatory movement in the interest 
of scholarship and logic among religious teachers, 
and will no doubt be nfade tooroughly unsectarian, 
so far as its managers can make it so. The relations 
of science and religion are to occupy a place in the 
discussions, and Dr. Draper will read a paper prepared 
for the occasion on the last day of the session. Many 
of the leading men of the Unitarians will contribute 
papers. 


The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Association held 
its annual session in Chicago last week, the proceed- 
ings being conducted in the Welsh language. ,The 
denomination is really Presbyterian in all but name, 
but with characteristic tenacity adheres to its old 
title. The Rev. B. W. Chidlaw represented the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union, and delivered an address 
half in Welsh and half in English, in the style which 
has won for him a wide reputation as an orator. The 
singing at the convention sustained the long-time re- 
pute of Weish bards to such a degree that Dr. Roberts 
of Utica, N. Y., declared his belief that their national 
tongue will be the language of song in heaven. 


The Fourth Protestant Episcopal Church Congress 
will be held in Chickering Hall, New York, October 
29—November 1. The introductory address will be 
delivered by the Presideut, Bishop Horatio Potter, of 
the diocese of New York. In addition to the address 
essays will be read on the following topics; ‘“ The 
Church Architecture that we Need”; “‘True Policy 
Toward the Indian Tribes;’’ ‘‘The Relation of the 
Popular Press to Christianity in America;’’ ‘The 
Spiritual Forces in Civilization ;” ‘ Christianity and 
Popular Amusements ;”’ “‘ The Influence of the Pulpit 
on Modern Thought and Life;’’ “ Organization and 
Administration of Charity;’’ ‘*The Relation of the 
Christian Church to social and National Life in 
America.”’ 


It really looks as though it was Dr. Pentecost and 
the Warren Avenue Baptist Church that adhered to 
the faith of the fathers, and the North Baptist Associa- 
tion that have departed therefrom. It appears that 
the church, which was organized in 1743, adopted, in 
common with nearly every Baptist Church, the Con- 
fession of 1689, to which it is bound by the title deeds 
of its property; that this Confession insists only on 
moral and spiritual qualifications for admission to the 
communion; that it distinctly recognizes the liberty 
of the individual church in respect to communion 
with unbaptized believers; and that the Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church, in inviting all professed dis- 
ciples of Christ to the Lord’s table, is only exercising 
that “‘greater liberty and freedem”’ which the an- 
cient symbol explicitly recognizes and even seems to 
approve. The churcn declares its readiness to c0- 
operate with churches which have not this “ greater 
liberty,’’, but refuses to borrow from them their restric- 
tions; and the refusal is so emphatic, and withal 50 
courteous, that it is quite safe to assume that the com- 
mittee of the North Boston Association appointed to 
labor with the church will labor in vain. The com- 
paratively recent action of the church (1875), repeal- 
ing the restrictive clause added in 1821 to the original 
Confession of the church, is not a new departure. It 
is only a return to its original freedom. In a note to 
the Christian Union Dr. Pentecost leaves no room for 
question as to his own purposes in this regard: 
“Whatever the church may do the pastor will stand 
fast in the maintenance of the doctrine that the esseD- 
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tial terms of communion run parallel with the terms 
of salvation, and that this position is consistent not 
only with the Scriptures but with the oldest and most 
celebrated standards of Baptist churches.”’ 


The Board of Trustees of the American Congrega- 
tional Union adopted, on Thursday, Sept. 27th, 1877, 
the following resolutions: 


Whereas, The greatly diminished receipts of the Congrega- 
tional Union render it imperative that the expenses of 
management be very considerably reduced; therefore 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board but one secre- 
taryship should hereafter be retained; and ‘ 

Whereas, The growing reluctance of the churches to listen to 
appealsin behalt of the benevolent societies except from their 
pastors renders it l+ss imperative that a secretaryship of 
finance be retained, relying on the faithfulness of pastors to 
present the cause to the churches, 

Resolved, That the secretaryship having special charge of 
the department of finance be discontinued and that all ex- 
penses therefor of salaries and rent cease at the close of the 
current year or quarter, as may be settled between the in- 
cumbent and the Finance Committee. And 

Whereas. Secretary Palmer baving put his resignation into 
the hands of this board, the way is open for reorganization: 
therefore ‘ 

Resolv:d, That a special committee of seven be appointed 
from the members of this Board and Union to consider and 
report to this Board what further measures may be wisely 
adopted to increase the resources of this Union, its efficiency 
and its acceptableness to its constituents. 

After these resolutions Secretary Cushing tendered 
his resignation. A committee of three was then 
chosen, with power to appoint a committee of seven, 
embracing representatives from both New England 
and the West, to consider and propose to the Board a 
plan for a thorough reorganization of the society in 
such a way as to secure the greatest possible efficiency 
and economy. This committee will meet and report 
at an early day. 


The Hudson River Conference of Congregational 
churches met at Blooming Grove in the Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. W. Hathaway pastor, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Sept. 25 and 26. Hon. N. W. Howell, 
of Blooming Grove, was chosen moderator, and Rev. 
G. H. Hick, of New Hampton, scribe. The following 
churebes were represented by pastor or delegates: 
Albany, Blooming Grove, Gloversville, Howells, Lum- 
berland, Middietown, Monsey, Poughkeepsie and 
Saugerties. Application was made by letter from 
church at South Hatford to unite with the confer- 
ence, and it was admitted to fellowship. Also from 
Rev. G. A. Burtis for admission to ministerial fellow- 
ship, which was accorded him. Rev. Lemuel Jones, 
of Monsey, gave a very instructive and impressive 
adiress upon the value of church fellowship in re- 
vivals. Rev. W. E. Park, of Gloversville, preached 
the conference sermon, John ii., 13-17. Rev. Mr. 

Pike presented the claims of the American Missionary 

Society ; the Home Missionary Society and the A. B. 

Cc. F. M. were presented by Rev. Mr. Park, Brothers 
Coe and Bush respectively. Rev. Jonathan Crane, of 
Middletown, gave the “ Early nistory of Congrega- 

tionalism in the County of Orange.” The address 

was one of more than ordinary interest to the con- 
; ference because of the place of meeting, the Bloom- 
ing Grove Church being the place where Congrega- 
tionalism first took root and from which it spread 
throughout the entire section. Prominent among the 
other exercises as deserving of special mention were 
an address on Pastoral work by Rev. E. A. Lawrence, 
Jr., of Poughkeepsie, clearly defining the pastoral 
» duties, and showing a familiarity therewith indica- 
tive of active practice therein; an essay by Rev. W. 
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S. Smart, D. D., of Albany, on the “‘ Need of organ- 
t ized effort for the world’s Evangelization ;” and one 
i by Rev. Lyman Abbott upon “ Religious education 
z and training of children.’’ The conference adjourn- 
) ed to meet at Albany the 4th Tuesday of May next. 

The only item of business of more than local interest 

was the union of the Albany association with this 
' conference. 
) 

ABROAD. 
ENGLAND.—The Reformed Episcopal Church is 

i striking root. Bishop Gregg, lately consecrated in 
- New York, assisted at the laying of the corner stone 
3 of a new church edifice, at Littlehampton. 
. a Be 6 at al cr 
e Great preparations are making for the Church 
y Congress at Croydon, Oct. 9. There will be a lively 
a time if the various parties speak their various minds, 
n and fears are entertained that Archbishop Tait, who 


e is to preside, will find it beyond his power to keep 
B order. 


The prosecution of Mr. Lowder, of London Docks, 


é having fallen through, that zealous ritualist is more 
4 demonstrative than ever. On the next Sunday after 
‘ the prosecution failed, the vicar and his assistant 
‘ wore pea-green satin trimmed with maroon velvet, 
burned twenty-two candles on the altar, elevated the 
i host for adoration, invited the penitent to come to 
confession, and asked the prayers of the faithful for 
‘ the rest of certain departed souls—all of which has 
1 the same sort of symbolical meaning as the wearing 
+t of a chip on the shoulder. 
; The “Order of Corporate Reunion” is the latest 
‘ sensation in English Ecclesiastical circles. The ‘‘ Pas- 
d toral” of the society is so funny that it is pronounced 
. a burlesque by those who do not know the infinite 


possibilities of ridiculous behavior that are found in 








some English Episcopalians. It contemplates two 
great ends; first, the consolidation ofall Christendom, 
secondly, splitting off from their own next neighbors. 
But the thing above all others which (in the words of 
Mrs. Briggs) they “ cannot and positively wil) vot put 
up with” is an interference of the State with religion. 
‘* We desire,”’ they say, ‘‘ to avoid all violence, schism, 
and disobedience to constituted authority in things 
secular, regarding it as our duty rather to support 
and restore, as Almighty God may permit, the 
ancient constitution of our country in Church and 
State, [this means, of course, the blessed old times 
before the Reformation] than to co-operate in any 
rash and dangerous work of demolition and destruc- 
tion—the consequences and end of which none can 
foresee.”’ 


High church Canon Bulstrode, in the High-and-Dry 
‘‘Guardian” suggests a remedy for the troubles by 
which the Church of England is torn, in what he 
calls ‘‘a permissive Congregationalism.’’ He would 
have churches, within the National Church, to suit 
all tastes. ‘The trust-deed of the thurch,”’ he says, 
‘“‘might detine the class of service, and how far the 
congregation claimed to be exempt from the Act of 
Uniformity. With such latitude some services would 
assume the ordinary Dissenting types, others would 
follow a high ritual. There might be or might not be 
an endowment; the congregation might pay and 
choose their minister. The bishops would take the 
trust-deed as the law of that church.” In short 
(though he is not aware of it), he would repeal the 
Act of Uniformity. We agree with him that there is 
no better hope for the Church of England; but it is 
hopeless to bring that body to his way of thinking 
until there has ceased to be any Church of England. 

The most sensible thing that has yet been said in 
England on the Ritualists is in a letter of Bishop 
Temple of Exeter to the Mayor of Plymouth, who 
remonstrated with him for not following up his 
eccentric brethren more sharply. The bishop thinks 
he has more useful business to do, and adds: ‘It 
should never be forgotten that the position assumed 
by such men is in reality based on an exaggeration of 
the Protestant principle.” That is the short of 1t. and 
Dr. Temple counts with confidence that, give it liberty 
enough, this excessive individualism and contempt 
for authority will produce its natural conclusions. 
In this aspect the Ritualists are really the Puritans 
of their generation. 


ScOTLAND is now, as usually, the center of interest 
for purely theological controversy. Approaching 
heresy trials in more than one of the great Presby- 
terian churches of the country will subject the 
‘*standards” to a severer strain than they have 
undergone before. The position of the churches is 
peculiar. They hold that the Confession of Faith, 
being human, is not infallible; and any man who 
should declare it to be infallible would be thereby 
guilty of heresy. But on the other hand any man 
who dares to say wherein its error may lie is also 
guilty of heresy. The Confession is to be regarded as 
fallible on the whole, but infallible in particular. 





The prominent culprits are Prof. Robertson Smith, 
Dr. Marcus Dods, the Rev. Fergus Ferguson and the 
Rev. George Gilfillan. The latter two decline to con- 
test the question whether their teachings are in ac- 
cordance with the Confession, and defend themselves 
boldly on the ground that the Confession is not in 
accordance with the truth. Mr. Gilfillan, in a pub- 
lished letter, says: “If I be prosecuted it must be for 
having strongly advocated what had now been con- 
ceded, the fact that our Confession was not infallible, 
and required to be revised. Perhaps the committee 
may even find in the course of their researches that 
my estimate of the number of errors (in the Confes- 
sion), if it erred, erred rather on the side of deficiency 
than of excess.’’ The proceedings against Mr. Fergu- 
son before the “ United’’ Presbytery of Glasgow are 
in progress. 


SwITZERLAND.—Voltaire’s ‘‘tumbler of water’’ is 
once more in tempestuous agitation. There is a con- 
troversy in the canton of Geneva. e One of the most 
esteemed of the Evangelical pastors of the State 
Church, M. Barde of Vandceuvres, declined to read 
in church a pastoral sent him by the consistory an- 
nouncing the annual fast. He justified himself by 
the article of the neW “ Law for the Organization of 
the Protestant Church,” which declares that every 
pastor is to have full and entire liberty in his own 
pulpit. Under this law, to use his own language, the 
Church of Geneva is no longer Presbyterian, but 
Congregational. The rescript was read by a repre- 
sentative of the consistory, against the protest both 
of the pastor and of the mayor of the village. The 
intention of the law was to enable rationalist pastors 
to preach heresy ad libitum, and the authorities not 
being pleased to see it pleaded in behalf of the liberty 
of orthodox pastors have deposed the mayor and sus- 
pended the pastor for six months. These two acts 
are of doubtful legality, and the excitement in the 
degenerate city of Calvin is very high because of 
them. 


GrermMaNy.—The political use of miracles, already 
very well understood in France and Belgium, is in a 
fair way to be proved in Prussia. The zealous Catho- 
lic nobility of neighboring countries are found in con- 





siderable numbers among the ten or twenty thousand 
in a day who crowd to little Marpingen in Rhenish 
Prussia to witness the miracles of healing, to talk with 
the little girls that have seen the apparition, and to 
carry home a bottle of the miraculous water. The 
demonstrations, human and divine, around the little 
pool give all the more delight to the faithful from 
the thought of Bismarck gnashing his teeth in impo- 
tent rage because of them. 


A good miraculous fountain is a fortune in the 
pocket of any village. Consequently it is not strange 
that the competition begins to be lively. The village 
of Dietrichswald, not far from Koenigsberg, has 
started a well and an apparition which seem equal 
to those of Marpingen. Every day thousands of pil- 
grims congregate in the parsonage garden to see the 
big maple on a dead branch of which the Virgin 
shows herself at the ringing of the Angelus. And 
the same newspapers that announce photographs of 
the miraculous apparition at Marpingen contain ad- 
vertisements of the wonder-working water of Die- 
trichswald, in bottles, large and small, but not with- 
out money,and without price. 


But while the Roman Catholics of Germany are 
carried away with superstitious credulity the Prot- 
estant Church of the same country is ready to perish 
for lack of faith. A letter to the “‘ London Times”’ 
from Berlin, exhibiting thé serious crisis into which 
the Protestant State Church has now come, has 
attracted wide attention and comment. We present 
some extracts which give a clear view of the difficul- 
ties of the present situation : 

* Forty years ago the clergy of the Established Church of 
this couutry, including the leading divines and the members 
of the ecclesiastical Government, almost to a man were under 
the influence of freetbinking theories. It was the time when 
German criticism first undertook to dissect the Bible. History 
seemed to have surpassed theology, and divines had recourse 
to “interpreting ’’ what they thought they could no longer 
maintain according to the letter. The movement extended 
from the clergy to the educated classes, gradually reached 
the lower orders, and ultimately pervaded the entire nation. 
At this juncture Atheism sprang forward to reap the harvest 
sown by Latitudinarians. Then reaciion set in. The clergy 
reverted to Orthodoxy; and their conversion to the old faith 
happening to coincide with the return of the Government to 
political Conservatism, subsequent to the troublous period of 
1848, the stricter principles embraced by the cloth were sys- 
tematically enforced by Consistory and school. Student 
generations educated in these.Scriptural tenets now occupy 
the Prussian pulpits. Lutheranism once more prevails among 
the officiating servants of the Church, and the host of criticis- 
ing Deists bas dwindled down toa few. But these few exist, 
and will not be put down. They are some of them the sur- 
viving remnant of the old school; others, fresh additions to a 
decaying sect. To the greater part, no doubt, must be attrib- 
uted conscientious adherence to principle—a considerable 
merit at a time when opposite tendencies predominate, and 
scepticism is sure to impede promotion. The disinterested 
motives animating tbis handful are strengthened by the recol- 
lection of their former importance in the Church, as well as 
by tne aspect presented by the modern laity. The clergy 
turned Orthodox twenty-five years ago; the laity did not. 
The servants of the altar, having realised the melancholy 
effect of opposite tenets, resolutely fell back upon the ancient 
dogmas of Christianity ; the congregations declined to follow 
suit. Hence the few “ Liberal” clergymen remaining after 
the advent of the Orthodox period had the consolation of 
knowing themselves to be in accord, if not with their clerical 
brethren, at least with the majority of the educated, and, per- 
haps, even the uneducated classes. 

Under the new law admitting the people to a share 
in the direction of church affairs, it might have been 
supposed that the popular majority of Liberals would 
have overborne the orthodox majority in the clergy. 
But the fact is that many of the Liberals are so very 
far gone in their Liberalism as to be utterly indiffer- 
ent as to what is said or done in the church. And the 
dangers of the church are greatly increased by the 
fact that the orthodox party, when they find them 
selves in power, show sometimes a most repulsive 
narrowness. The following lament from the Rev. Dr. 
Grau, before the annual meeting of the Lutheran 
pastors at Berlin, illustrates the worst effect of church 
establishment in the dependent helplessness which it 
leaves in the church after the support of the state is 
withdrawn: 

“These are serious times for the church. The protection 
of the temporal power is no longer awarded to us to anything 
like the extenc it formerly was. The great mass of the peo- 
ple is either indifferent or openly hostile to doctrinal teech- 
ing. Not a few listen to those striving to combine Christ 
with Belial, and to reconcile redeeming truth with modern 
science and culture.” 


This last wail over the recreants that “strive to 
reconcile redeeming truth with modern science” is 
worthy of one of Pius Ninth’s tearful encyclicals. 





Temperance in Austria.—In Vienna the consump- 
tion of brandy by the poorer classes is increasing so 
rapidly as to awaken fears that such indulgers will 
soon be completely demoralized, physically and mor- 
ally. An effort is making to limit the number of open 
bars, to compel them to close at 10 P.M., and to remove 
from beer-sellers and grocers the right to sell distilled 
liquors. An ordinary tourist sees very few, if any, 
cases of drunkenness in Austma; and yet there is a 
multitude of such instances, especially Sunday after- 
noon and evening. A small provincial paper reports 
among LOCAL items over one hundred cases of arrest 
for excessive intoxication for the single month of 
August. 
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In treating the remaining lessons of this quarter we shali 
not be confined strictly to the lessons as indicated in the series 
marked out by the international committee. It is probably 
important that a limited passage of Scripture should be 
selected for the more particular study of the school, but to 
make the course really serve its true purpose it is of the ut- 
most importance that the connection between the various 
episodes in the life of Paul in the era which we are now ap- 
proaching should be remembered and regarded by the teacher; 
and, writing for the teacher rather than for the pupil, we 
shall trace the story of the apostie’s life without confining 
ourselves to the specific incidents contained in the Scripture 
which stands at the head of this column as the lesson for the 
day. 





PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 
Oct. 14. Acts, xxi., 27-29. 
‘*The servant is not greater than his lord; if they have per- 
z secuted me they will also persecute you.”’"—JOHN xv., 20. 

YOME of the most important lessons of Script- 
S ure are lost or obscured by the tendency of 
the commentators to conceal or excase or wholly 
deny the faults of the heroes of the sacred narra- 
tive. This tendency is never to be seen in the sacred 
narrative itself, and this peculiarity is itself one 
of the striking though incidental evidences of the 
divine inspiration of the sacred writers. The 
events in the life of Paul which we are now ap- 
proaching illustrate this truth. The commenta- 
tors are generally inclined to forget the apostle’s 
declaration concerning himself, ‘‘ We are men of 
like passions as ye yourselves are,” and to either 
ignore or absolutely deny the fault, or pernaps 
we should say the error of judgment, which was 
the immediate cause of the difficulties into which 
he was fora time plunged. Thus the chief moral 
of these events is lost: viz, that the best way to 
meet religious prejudice and bigotry is never to 
yield to it in appearance, but to openly declare 
and maintain the truth and the whole trath how- 
ever obnoxious it may be. 

Paul had grown in‘ his spiritual nature by the 
very process of his spiritual work. The heathen 
had been his teachers. He had come into the full 
knowledge of the Catholicity of the Christianity 
of Jesus Christ. He had found the Greeks not in- 
accessible to the great teachings of the gospel: 
the unity and spirituality of God, the forgiveness 
of sins through an atoning Saviour, the future life, 
the judgment, with its rewards and punishments. 
He had found that the gentile was just as much 
in need of this gospel as the Jew, and not less 
inclined to accept it. He had become entirely 
emancipated from the Jewish Ritual ; circumcised 
no one, and preached the doctrine of circumcision 
nowhere. He made no attempt to make the 
Christian converts Jews before they became Chris- 
tians ; in other words he was entirely indifferent 
whether they joined his church or not so long as 
they had developed in them Christian dispositions 
and engaged in Christian work; that is, in the work 
of endeavoring to develop Christian dispositions 
in others. Those of the apostles who had remained 
in Jerusalem had not undergone the same educa- 
tion and had not made the same progress. They 
were indeed broad minded men; they were labor- 
ing for spiritual results; they were prepared to 
recognize spiritual results wherever and however 
they were produced ; they were thus prepared to 
welcome Paul as a devout though radical disciple. 
But of his methods they were possibly still some- 
what in doubt, and his principles it is quite evi- 
dent they did not comprehend as we now compre- 
hend them, illuminated as they are by the light 
that shines from eighteen centuries of Christian 
progress. 

Meanwhile, to some extent, even in the Christian 
Church, Paul was an object of suspicion, and 
in the Jewish Church of intense odium. His doc- 
trine was at once misunderstood and misreported. 
Men who could not comprehend a religion without 
ceremonies could not comprehend a religious 
teacher who was indifferent respecting ceremonies. 
lt was currently reported and generally believed 
in Jerusalem that Paul taught that Christians 
must not be circumcised; that the Gospel forbade 
it. He was accused of a legalism as intense as their 
own, but in conflict with it. He simply ignored 
circumcision. He was believed to be conducting 
a campaign against it and against the customs 
which time and use had made sacred in Jewish 
eyes. So strongly fixed was this prejudice: that 
the elders of the church in Jerusalem did not be- 
lieve that words could eradicate it. Actions speak 
louder than words. They proposed to Paul an in- 
genious device for the purpose of setting right 





They are informed of thee (ver. 21) may rather be rendered, 
They are possessed of the idea concerning thee. 





Four Jewish Christians were 
under a Nazarite vow.' This might be for life dr 
for a specified time, usually thirty days. The vow 
bound the person to abstain from all use of the 
juice of the grape, to allow his hair to grow, and 
not to detile himself for the dead. At the expira- 
tion of the vow an offering must be made in the 
temple. These offerings involved some expense. 
The Christian elders proposed to Paul to join 
these four men in their Nazarite vow,? pay the 
expenses, and thus attest his continued attach- 
ment to the forms and customs of the Jewish 
religion, and his continued obedience to its relig- 
ious laws intact. The language of the account 
plainly implies that James and the elders consid- 
ered that this law was still binding on all Jewish 
Christians; it was only the yentiles who were 
free from it. “ Paul believed that Jew and gentile 
were alike emancipated, that to both alike cireum- 
cision was nothing and uncircumcision nothing, 
but only a new creature in Christ Jesus. But he 
yielded to their counsel and adopted their ingen- 
ious but unsuccessful device. 

If the Jews had really desired to know the truth 
about Paul it might have succeeded. But it as- 
sumed on their part a sincerity which they did 
not possess. It is utterly futile for any man to 
attempt to guard either his words or his actions 
against the misrepresentations of bigotry and 
malice. It is not worth while to try. 

The Jewish tewple consisted of a series of courts 
one within the other.s Gentiles were not allowed 
to pass the limits of the outer court, or Court of 
the Gentiles. 

Adjoining the temple courts and looking down 
into them was the Tower of Antonia. This was 
the Roman barracks. In this tower Christ was 
tried before Pilate. From this tower it was but the 
work of an instant for the troops to issue in case 
of a popular disturbance. The noise of the up- 
roar came to the ears of the chief captain or 
tribune, the officer in command ; an officer answer- 
ing somewhat in authority toa colonel. A troop 
of soldiers ran down into the Court of the Gentiles. 
The sound of their tread on the pavement sufficed 
to overawe the mob. The prostrate apostle was 
seized, bound, according to the custom of that 
age, to two soldiers, one on either side, and car- 
ried into the castle. The mob followed crying, as 
afew years before they had cried after Paul’s di- 
vine Master, Away with him! Bruised, beaten, 
chained, with draggled garments and covered 
with dust, Paul lost not his dignity nor his man- 
hood. His pure Greek arrested the attention of 
the chief captain. His request for permission to 
speak to the mob was granted. He turned, faced 
the howling throng that thirsted for his blood, 
raised the chained hand, and by the rare dignity 
of his presence and the mere power of his great 
soul silenced them. 

If we have interpreted aright this historical 
scene it is needless to dwell upon its moral signifi- 
cance. True it is that the servant is not above 
his Lord, and that he must expect to be misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted. This may serve as one 
lesson. But amore essential one is that embit- 
tered prejudices are seldom overcome by a stroke 
of policy, that nothing is generally gained by in- 
genious devices, that the utterance of the truth is 
safer as well as better than its concealment. 


this misconception. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





PERSECUTIONS. 
* All that wilt live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution.”’ Satan has yet many stinging poisoned 
arrows in his quiver. These are always tests of char- 
acter. Sharp physical pains, that beat one as the hard 
fists of the angry Jews beat Paul, are common enough. 
But Paul could not be beaten from his work. Instead 
of lamenting and nursing his wounds he said, ‘I 
beseech thee, suffer me to speak unto the people.”” A 
celebrated preacher bad iron handles screwed to his 
pulpit. In accessions of terrible rheumatic pains he 
clung to these instead of falling in anguish upon the 
floor. And he went on with hissermon. The Man of 
Sorrows, in the upper room, ‘‘ was troubled in Spirit’”’ 
with the cross before Him; yet he spoke words of 
tender comfort to his disciples. In the garden, his 
“soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;”’ 
yet, though “ being in an agony,” he went on with 
his work. ‘ Be ye followers of me,” says Paul, “ even 
as I also am of Christ.’’ Do you follow them ? 





1 In respect to some of the interpretations here given there 
is some uncertainty. For the authority for the statements 
the reader is referred to ** Abbott’s Commentary. on Acts.” 
For the law of the Nazarite vow, see Numb., ch. vi. 


? This 1s probably tne significance of the original, rendered, 
Purify thyself with them. 

’ For an admirable representation of it as it is believed to 
have appeared at this time see H. W, Beecher’s “ Life of 
Christ,” large edition. 








Hooks aud Authors. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND.! 

Mr. George Henry Lewes occupies in the scien- 
tific world a position which may safely be called 
‘*advanced,” for in his latest work he in boldness 
of speculation exceeds Darwin, Tyndall and the 
whole body of lesser students of similar tastes. 
He is not to be confounded, however, with per- 
sons who mistake mere curiosity for the spirit of 
investigation, and whose idea of the mission of 
science appears to be that it is to free man from 
the moral law as given and sustained by revelation. 
The essays composing this volume embody the re- 
sults of much careful observation and study, and 
the author’s conclusions need not shock the most 
orthodox Christian, unless such reader doubts that 
the physical is the work of the same Creator from 
whom the spiritual proceeds. 

The purpose of the book may be judged by its 
title, and the great compass of the work is neces- 
sitated by the author's determination that the 
reader shall follow him in his biological observa- 
tions and deductions. The author’s belief—and 
he claims to be the first who has reached it—is 
that the mind, instead of being a subtle, mysteri- 
ously provided essence, is material in its origin ; 
that “the specially human faculties of intellect 
and conscience were products of social factors co- 
operating with the animal factors.” ‘‘ One lead- 
ing object of the following pages has been every- 
where to substitute the biological point of view 
for the metaphysical and mechanical points of 
view which too often obstruct research—the one 
finding its material in spiritualist theories, the 
other in materialist theories; both disregarding 
the plain principle that the first requisite in a 
theory of biological phenomena must be to view 
them in the light of biological conditions; in 
other words to fix our gaze upon what passes in 
the organism, and not on what may pass in the 
laboratory, when the conditions are different.” 

The volume consists of four very long essays. 
The first, on ‘‘ fhe Nature of Life,” is full of sug- 
gestions which the later papers elaborate. It deals 
with the specialty of organic phenomena, as dis- 
tinguished from the inorganic, and ‘sets forth 
the physiological principles which psychology 
must incessantly invoke.” In this same essay the 
author claims that tissues and organs, as well as 
complete organisms, take part in that struggle 
from which the school of Darwin believes ‘‘ the 
survival of the fittest ” results; Mr. Lewes believes 
that if this application of a popular principle be 
allowed it will answer many hitherto unanswera- 
ble objections to the principle itself. 

‘““Nervous Mechanism” is the subject of the 
second essay, the author claiming to set forth 
‘*what is known and what is inferred respecting 
the structure and properties of that all-important 
system.” In this essay the author’s most revo- 
lutionary deductions appear, the principal of 
these being that intelligence is a faculty of the 
nervous fluid everywhere, instead of pertaining 
to the brain alone. The author says, “If the 
skeptical and revolutionary attitude, in presence 
of opinions currently held to be established 
truths, surprises or pains the reader unprepared 
for such doubts, I can only ask him to submit my 
statements toa similar skepticism, and confront 
them with the ascertained evidence. . [ have 
had to point out the great extent to which imag- 
inary anatomy has been unsuspectingly accepted, 
and hope to have done something toward raising 
a rational misgiving in the student's mind respect- 
ing ‘the superstition of the nerve-cell’—a super- 
stition which I freely confess to have shared in 
for many yeara. 

The third essay treats of ‘‘ Animal Automatism,” 
and in this is attempted a psychologicai solution 
of the oft-debated questiin of the relation be- 
tween body and mind. Here, as everywhere else 
in the book, biology is the ground on which the 
author works; the result claimed is that ‘‘ma- 
terialism, in attempting to deduce the mental 
from the physical, puts into the conclusion what 
the very terms have excluded from the premises ; 
whereas, on the hypothesis of a physical process 
being only the objective aspect of a mental process, 
the attempt to interpret the one by the other is 
as legitimate as the solution of a geometrical 
problem by algebra.” The final essay is upon the 
‘* Reflex Theory,” and here the author claims that 
“ the biological point of view rectifies the error of 











1 The Physical Basis of Mind. With Illustrations. Being the 
Second Series of Problems of Life and Mind. By George 
Henry Lewes. J, R. Osgood & Co., Boston: $3.00. 
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an analysis which has led to the denial of sensi- 
bility in reflex actions, becauses that analysis has 
overlooked the presence of the conditions which 
determine sensibility.” The author had intended 
to have included a treatise on the actual functions 
of the brain in physiological and psychological 
processes, but this work has been deferred until it 
can be accompanied by a simple exposition of the 
action of that organ. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded Mr. Lewes 
for the effort he has made and the success he has 
attained in carrying his readers intelligently with 
him. The book is one of a cluss which is seldom 
read except by advanced students, yet it is written 
with such care that any reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence can accompany him. The volume is likely 
to provoke some unfavorable comment from both 
scientists and theologians, but should not on that 
account be neglected by any earnest student of 
the mind, with its nature and workings. 

MODERN EGYPT. 

It would seem that the writer of the latest work 
upon Egypt' had modeled his work carefully 
after Wallace's ‘‘ Russia” and Baker's ‘‘ Turkey,” 
for in formit constantly suggests these two books. 
The author is not so careful and thoughtful an 
observer as Wallace, nor well informed upon his 
subject as was Baker on Turkey, but he certainly 
tells a great deal that has not before been given 
intelligently and connectedly to the public. His 
book bears more resemblance to an extended con- 
tribution to a cyclopedia than to a book, but it is 
quite likely that the cyclopedia is the first source 
of information that comes to the mind of any one 
who wishes to ask a question about Egypt. Mr. 
McCoan claims, and with considerable truth, that 
other writers ‘‘ have indeed left me almost a vir- 
gin corner in the wide field of book-making on 
Egypt,” for the antiquarian and the sentimental 
traveler have been nearly the only writers on the 
land of the Pharaohs, excepting an occasional 
writer upon a special topic, like Sir Samuel Baker 
in his ‘‘ Ismailia.”” The present author makes no 
attempt to describe Egyptian society, but refers 
his readers to Lane’s great work, which he says 
describes the people as faithfully as if it were a 
work of to-day. The chapters of the present 
work are upon Territory, Population, Cities and 
Towns, Egypt and the Porte, Administration, 
Finances, The Dairas, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Public Instruction, Public Works, The Suez 
Canal, Judicial Reforms, Manufacturing and Otb- 
er Industries, Slavery, Fauna and Flora, Climate, 
and the Soudan. Each of the chapters which 
chronicles a change from the ways of Old Egypt 
to those of the New opens with a rapid sketch of 
the causes and steps through which the change 
took place, and these explanations seldom leave 
anything to be desired. Mr. McCoan is seldom an 
enthusiast, so the views he gives us do not corre- 
spond with those of tourists or newspaper cor- 
respondents, but seem all the more likely to be 
true. His chapter on slavery differs on almost 
every point from other writers’ views on this sub- 
ject, for he claims that the “institution ” itself 
exists in the mildest form, which is rendered more 
mild by comparison with the wretched condition 
of the men of the native population; he farther 
claims that the government desires and makes 
earnest efforts toward the suppression of the 
traffic, but that the geographical extent of the 
country makes its entire suppression absolutely 
impossible—a fact of which a single glance at a 
map of Africa would convinceanyone. Asa vade 
mecum upon modern Egypt this book lacks but 
little of being entirely satisfactory. 

OTHER BOOKS. 

In a late notice of Col. Waring’s “ Village Improve. 
ment and Farm Villages,” the price was named as 
$1.25, whereas it is but 75cents. Weare glad of an ex- 
cuse to mention a second time so good a book, and to 
congratulate readers on the extreme cheapness of 
good advice. 

“The Chautauqua Girls at Home” is a continuation 
of that rather peculiar but bright semi-religious book, 
“Four Girls at Chautauqua,’’ and it has very much 
the manner of its predecessor. The four girls who 
were converted at the great Chautauqua meeting are 
Visited in their homes and their Christian experiences 
traced. The first book of this series became at once a 
great favorite in Sunday-school Libraries, and this 
new book will probably become equally popular. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 

Dr. Mitchell’s papers on ‘“‘ Nurse and Patient” and 
“Camp Cure,” which when published in ‘“ Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine’”’ did not attract half the attention 
they deserved, have just been republished in a thin 

' Egypt As It Is. By J. C. McCoan. With a Map, taken 
—_ the most Recent Survey. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 








pocket volume. The first essay should be read by 
every one who expects protracted sickness of any 
kind in the family, while ‘‘Camp Cure’’ should be 
read and re-read by nearly every business and pro- 
fessional man in the Union. There may be a better 
hospital than the woods and a better nurse and phy- 
sician than nature, but they have never yet been dis- 
covered by man. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.) 

Mr. Loring has added to his bright summer series 
‘The New Schoolma’am,”’ a book which, though pub- 
lished in paper covers and sold at fifty cents, has no 
special family relationship for its subject. The 
“Schoolma’am ”’ is a rich city girl who longs to do and 
be something, and who, instead of following the time- 
honored method of exhausting aspiration by the mere 
act of longing, goes incog. to a country village, teaches 
school, does good, and—of course the author couldn’t 
help it—finds a husband. Some of the village scenes 
and conversations are peculiarly rich, and absolutely 
true to life. (Loring, Boston. 50 cents.) 

Francis Turner Palgrave needs no introduction as 
a collector and editor of poetry, as the readers of 
his ‘“Golden Treasury”’ well know, but he has just 
edited a volume for which he deserves more than 
ordinary thanks, inasmuch as the material was in 
great danger of being lost or carelessly thrown away 
by the various classes of word-builders who to-day 
claim to be poets. The book is “ Chrysomela; A 
Selection from the Lyrical Poems of Robert Herrick.” 
The author was a merry Englishman of the seven- 
teenth century, who dearly and purely loved woman, 
nature and his friends, and sang about them witb a 
naturalness which art could not have improved in its 
own way without serious harm to the poet and his 
songs. Mr. Palgrave says of him that, ‘If he has not 
the exotic bloom and strange odors which poets who 
derive from literature show in their conservatories, 
Herrick has the fresh breeze and thyme-bed fragrance 
of open moorland, the grace and greenery of English 
meadows: with Homer and Dante, he, too, shares the 
strength and inspiration which comes from touch of 
aman’s native soil.’’ This little volume is absolutely 
necessary in the work of restoring to full mental 
health any one who has been infected by the Swin- 
burne-Rossetti-Morris verse. (Macmillan & Co., 
N.Y. $1.25.) 

After spending a delightful hour or two in making 
way through Mr. Field’s ‘“‘ Underbrush”’ the reader 
of whatever degree will be prepared to join even 
the Pope in hating the periodical press. For if 
this generous dozen of charming papers about 
nothing in particular and about nearly everything 
has been for years buried out of sight in old news- 
papers and magazines, who knows how much more 
similar material there may be in just such tombs, 
with no absolute promise or even apparent prospect 
of resurrection? Nobody can read every magazine 
and newspaper to which Mr. Field and men of his 
kind—if haply there be any like him—have contrib- 
uted, unless he be an “‘ exchange editor,’’ and so most 
of the papers in this volume will come to most readers 
as entirely new matter. The first and longest is en- 
titled ‘‘ My Friend’s Library,’”’ and is beyond doubt 
the most enjoyable paper which has been given to the 
American book-worm of the present generation. 
oy 4 all the others are humorous, with such titles 

‘“‘Familiar Letters to House-Breakers,”’ ‘* Bother- 
some People,” “A Watch that Wanted Cleaning,” and 
‘*Our Village Dogmatist;’’ while those which are not 
distinctively humorous are full of humor. A bet- 
ter volume or a handier to carry on a short railway 
trip has not been published in many a day, and could 
the “‘ train-boy,”’ upon whose exquisite and unerring 
taste half the traveling public has learned to depend, 
be persuaded to read certain funny pages he might 
convey unhoped-for pleasure to his patrons by 
offering the book for sale on the cars themselves. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Field has barely begun upon 
his “‘ Underbrush,”’ and that he will continue to drag 
it out of the tall timber (or deadwood) so that every- 
body may look upon it. (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
$1.25.) 

Among the distinctive American literary curiosities 
must be reckoned the ‘‘ Women of Mormondom,” a 
large octavo, which has just appeared from the pen 
of Edward W. Tullidge. If the book was prepared 
for the purpose of flattering the pride of Mormon 
women and of strengthening them in the faith, it 
may be successful: outside of Utah, however, it will 
be about equally productive of lively amusement 
and pitying indignation. In some respects it is in- 
teresting to the student of human nature, as showing 
how blindly and fervently the ignorant human mind 
can cling to any idea that has the apparent sanction 
of religion and revelation, and the frantic struggle 
which will be made, by even the most debased, to ap- 
pear respectable. It is interesting, too, as a chronicle 
of the disgraceful persecutions which the saints really 
suffered in the land which boasts of religious freedom, 
the persecution having begun before polygamy was 
a feature of the faith. For the rest, however, a more 
irredeemable mass of nonsense has never been in- 
flicted upon the community. The ignorance, conceit 
and gravity in which the author indulges as he dis- 
cusses various phases of revelation and belief are 
wonderfully funny in their effect until the reader 
realizes that all this is written apparently in sober 
earnest, and as expressing the views of a great 
body of people who are pretty effectually isolated 
from anythivg better. Nothing that has before 








appeared upon Mormondom has shown with any- 
thing like equal clearness the utter ignorance of 
the Mormon population. As for the Mormon 
women, Mr. Tullidge writes too late to affect 
the opinions of the ovter world. The railroad now 
reaches Utah; the intelligent portion of the public 
travels; it has seen the Mormon woman, and knows 
her to bea slave and an unhappy and badly-abused 
one. Good slave-owners in the South used to discover 
by treating their slaves well and praising them fre- 
quently they could keep them contented; perhaps 
the Mormons have adopted the last half of this sys- 
tem of treatment and made Mr. Tullidge their spokes- 
man. Of the superiority of Mormon women to Mor- 
mon men there can be no doubt except among 
Mormon men themselves, and with this “Gentile” ad- 
mission the’ ‘‘Saints’” would do well to be content; 
for their own chosen advocates have always hindered 
rather than helped their cause in the esteem of re- 
spectable people when they have talked of the satis- 
faction of the mass of women with the Mormon re- 
ligion, its outgrowths, and its male encumbrances. 
(Tullidge & Crandall, New York.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Robert Carter & Brothers announce for publica- 
tion “* Among the Turks,”’ by Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., 
“ Brighter than the Sun, or; Christ the Light of the 
World,” by J. R. Macduff, D. D., and “The Chris- 
tian’s Heritage and other Sermons,’”’ by the late Me- 
lancthon W. Jacobus, D.D. The two first mentioned 
works will be ready Nov. Ist.; the last December Ist. 

—*The Wings of Courage” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York,) belongs to the most refined and whole- 
some class of children’s literature. It is a translation 
and adartation from the French by Miss Marie Field, 
with a few excellent illustrations by Lucy G. Morse. 
Clopinet, the boy hero, wanders away and falls in 
love with nature, with which he communes through 
the birds and flowers. The conceit, though not new, 
is as fresh and interesting asif the author were the 
first discoverer. A test of its attractiveness is the 
eagerness With which our children followed the ad- 
ventures of little Clopinet. We add our endorsement 
to theirs and heartily commend it to all. 

—‘* Getze’s New Method for the Piano Forte’ (Wm. 
A. Pond & Co., New York), by J. A. Getze, for many 
years a teacher of the piano, embodies the experiences 
of long practical work. There are several good piano 
instructors in the market, and it is no easy matter at 
the present day to make a book that is pre-eminently 
superior to others, but with such guides it would be 
strange if there were not some improvements. The 
simplicity and clearness of the explanations in this 
work at once strike the musician as will also the easy 
progression in each lesson and exercise. The aim is 
to make thorough performers who shall play not with 
the fingers only but also with the understanding. 
The analyses of the composition of the measure, the 
bar, ete., are more intelligible than in any instructor 
of a similar character we have ever seen. How to 
count time correctly is made plain to the dullest 
understanding, and we cannot see how any one with 
even ordinary musical taste, and what Down Easters 
call ‘“‘gumpcion,” can become a superficial per- 
former after a careful study of this method. Thede- 
seriptive exercises or ‘‘ Amusements,” as they are 
styled, are selected with skill and good taste. We 
note especially several exercises for three and four 
hands, and we know by experience the special value 
of these to encourage and improve the young student. 
It is easy for children to catch solo tunes by ear, but 
when it comes to duet playing an understanding of 
time and reading is indispensable. At the end of the 
book are several songs with instructions as to accom- 
paniments, a branch much neglected, and one in 
which nearly all otherwise excellent players are not 
proficient. 

—Some one has discovered a strong similarity be- 
tween an act of Joaquin Miller’s play “The Danites,”’ 
and the opening of an old story by Mr. Habberton, 
called ‘‘The School Teacher of Bottle Flat,” and 
straightway some one else has accused the dramatist 
of plagiarism. Many of Shakespeare’s plays have 
been traced to printed tales, but did any one ever call 
Shakespeare a plagiarist ? 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Kdit- 
orial Rooms of this paper witl be acknowledged in its earliest 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 


advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. P were Price. 





















A. L. O. E.. * Giant Killer and Sequel.”’. ‘arters. 1 25 
“ Englisnman’s Greek Testament, The. John W iley e Sons. 6 00 
povesdn, Mrs. Annie, ** A Blue Stocking. s-bebsduces X 1eldon 
Fouque, De la Motte, * * Undine.” ...Osgood. 50 
Hodge, Charies, “* Commentary on Romans.’ --«--- Carters, 175 
Hedden, Wm. D. . ‘Sunshine Among the C lo uds.” N. D. Ward. 1 50 
Hill, Edward J., “ The Science of Rhetoric.”’..... - 
Jones, Klisha A.. M.A.," a Lessons in Latin.’ 
King, T. Starr, “Sermo bab the btebangenessectobeséonvhy 200 
areas Ss wyoming, « A v ocabulary of the Pig Set. 
Eibbtehobb>bddecs sbtse - 29 Dbesossentos - don. 
Kingston, “Ww. H. G.,” Voyage of the Steadfast.’ Lothrop. 
Lowell, J. R., irevorite a ee a Osgood. ou 
Miller, Joaquin, * The Baroness of New York.”.. -Carleton. 1 50 
Pitman, Robert C., LL.D., * Alcohol and the State.” 
Nat. Temp. Soc. 1 50 


Yonge, Charlotte M.,** Womankind.”’...............Maemillans. i 75 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Appileton’s. Scribner's, St. Nicholas, Galaxy, Sanitarian, Popular 
Science Monthly, Wide Awake, Sailor’s Magazine, Kvlectic. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From C. J. bt ig” EY &Co.. Detroit: “Sunshine and Rain,” solos 
ana quartet, F. soene. ° “ Regatta Waltzes,” M. G. Pittman. 40. 
n * (pasto BE. Heimburger, #0. “ La Serenade.” L.M. 


Ma 
Gottschalk, “o, Coro nation Ws eal Strauss, 6, and “ Edin- 
burgh Quadrilies,” Chas. 
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Good Investments. 


The immense amount of unemployed capital 
in the hands of retired merchants and others 
is seeking safe investment at higher rates of 
interest than can be obtained in the East with- 
out great risk. Attention has been especially 
di:ected to Western bonds for longer or 
shorter periods secured by mortgage on im- 
proved farm lands. The planissimple. The 
thrifty farmer must look to the capitalists of 
the more populous states for pecuniary assist- 
ance in developing the rich resources of bis 
farm and in getting his crops to market. To 
secure this he is willing to give a mortgage on 
his farm secured by a bond or by notes with 
interest at from 8 to 10 per cent. payable ata 
point convenient to the lender. 

Among the parties engaged in placing loans 
of this character are Messrs. G. W. Frank & 
Darrow, having offices in New York and in 
Corning, lowa, with whom we have had busi- 
ness and whose responsibility has never been 
questioned. We cannot in the brief space at 
our disposal to-day give more than a basty 
outline of their plan of procedure. The New 
York office, in the Western Union Building, 
157 Broadway, is conducted by the senior 
partner G. W. Frank and his assistants, and 
the office in Corning, Iowa, by the other part- 
ners, L. E. Darrow, and W. M. Tenney and 
their corps of clerks, etc. The form of secu- 
rity is a Bond and Mortgage deed. To the 
Bond are coupon notes payable semi-annually 
and can be cut off as they mature and col- 
lected as are any coupons. Principal and 
interest are made payable at the Central 
National Bank in this city and there is no 
expense attending their collection. 

The loans are upon improved farms only, 
and the borrower puys all the necessary ex- 
penses for securing the loan. The plan of 
Messrs. Frank and Darrow is to lend money to 
good men, on first mortgage only, the amount 
of loan nut to exceed one-third of the cash 
value of the land (excluding the improve- 
ments) after appraisement by two disinter- 
ested freeholders. Full-abstracts of title are 
required, and there are several other impor- 
tant details carried out, so that the land is 
secure from loss under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. The references of this house 
are of the highest character. Circulars ex- 
plaining in full their method will be sent on 
application in person or by mail to the firm in 
New York City or Corning, lowa. 





A LITTLE Athol boy, guilty of some miscon- 
duct, upon being asked why he could be so 
naughty, replied that he thought he was not 
doing anything wrong. ‘‘That’s no excuse,” 
said his mother, ‘thinking doesn’t help the 
matier.”” “ Well, mamma,”’ said he, “‘ what’s 
the use of having a thinker, if you can’t 
think?” 





Songs of Faith. 


“Songs of Faith” is the latest collection of 
New Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs by J. H. 
Tenney, Rev. E. A. Hoffman, P. P. Bliss, Lra 
D. Sankey, James R. Murray, T. C. O'Kane, 
Asa Hull, Rev. R. Lowry and other well known 
writers, and is pronounced the best book for 
Revival, Devotional, Praise, Camp Meetings, 
etc., yet published. It contains Moody and 
Sankey’s most successful songs, and a large 
number of new gems. Dealers are ordering 
“Songs of Faith’’ by the thousands. 

The “ Religious Telescope,” Dayton, O., thus 
speaks of this new book: 

“This new coliection is the same size as No. 1 
and No. 2 prepared by Messrs. Sankey ana 
Bliss. It bas, in all, over 240 choice pieces. 
Among these are many of the most soul-stir- 
ring compositions of our day, such as “ Hold 
the Fort,” the ** Ninety and Nine,” ** What a 
Fnend we have in Jesus.” “* What Shall the 
Harvest be?’ “ Resting at the Cross,” wiih 
many others. Besides these there is a larger 
number of living, heart-inspiring, original 
pieces of music and words than we have seen in 
any book of this kind. The use of this book 
will show its merit to be second to but few, 
ifany, of our time. 

Two editions are published. Bound in 
boards, words and music, 35 cents by mail. 
$30 per hundred. Words only 6 cts. $5 per 
hundred. Published by 8S. Brainard’s Sons, 
Cleveland, O., and sold by most book and 
music dealers. 


Wat with drawbacks on sugars, and pull- 
backs on ‘lasses, the sweet things of this earth 
would seem to havea difficult time in coming 
forward.—{Norristown Herald. 





American House, Boston. 


This hotel has been so long and so well kept, 
that like good wine it “needs no bush,” and 
yet we can’t help speaking a word in its favor. 
It bas been established over a quarter of a 
eentury, and has become renowned all over 
Europe and America, for its unexceptionable 
qualities as a first-class hotel, where both 
comfort and economy are combined. These 
are facts worth knowing to those who expect 
to visit ;Boston this season. Prices have re- 
cently been reduced to $3.00 and $3.50 per day. 
—{Montreal Herald. 


A Good Record. 


The partial list of accident policies pub- 
lished by the Travelers Insurance Co., of 
Hartford, in this issue needs no special com- 
ment from us. We have so often urged the 
value of accident insurance, the statement of 
the number of those who have been benefited 
by it is our best endorsemeut that we are cor- 
rect in our appreciation of it. The names 
given comprise but a very small part of those 
who have been aided and in hundreds of cases 
saved from absolute want by the beneficial 
interposition of this Company. 

The Travelers is both a life and accident 
company. It is conducted economically and 
skiffully. 1ts patrons are very numerous and 
widespread. It pays its losses promptly where 
there is no question as to the honesty of the 
claim, but it resists, in the interests of the in- 
sured as well as for its own sake, all fraudu- 
lent claims. 

With a company of such character and re- 
sponsibility in existence, it seems tO us almost 
criminal for men, and especially married 
men, about to travel or engage in any hazard- 
our work, not to provide, by the small expen- 
diture necessary to secure a policy in the 
Traveler's, against the results of accident or 
death. 





OLD Dr. Hunter used to say, when he could 
not discover the cause of a man’s sickness, 
“We'll try this and we'll try that. We'll 
shoot into the tree, and if anything falls, well 
and good.’ “ Aye,” replied a wag, “I fear 
this is too commonly the case, and in your 
shooting into the tree, the first thing that 
generally falls is the patient.” 


My Picture Lesson, 

The Evangelical Publishing Co., No 11 Bible 
House, New York, issue weekly uuder the 
above caption an Illustrated International 
Sunday-Schoo! Lessen for Primary Scholars: 
also a “ Lesson Helper’’ for the more advanced 
pupils, and “The Questioner.”’ All are well 
conducted and are admirable aids in the 
Sunday-Scbool work. The first has four pages 
and is sold as follows: 100 copies one year for 
$13, twelve to one hundred copies each 15 cents 
a year and five copies for a year $1.00. 

The “Lesson Helper,’”’ which is also appro- 
priately illustrated, has sixteen pages a month, 
and its notes and comments make it a vaiuable 
assistant in the study of the Bible. One copy 
one year, 50 cents; 3 copies $1.00, 5 to 12 copies 
each 30 cents; 12 copies $3.00, and 100 copies 
$25.00. Twelve copies and over, each 25 cents. 

* The Questioner”’ contains the lesson, with 
golden text, ete , with appropriate questions. 
The explanations are in the * Lesson Helper.” 
These are sold in quantities of twenty-five or 
over at 8 cents a year each. Sample copies 
will be sent on application to the publishing 
company as above. 


I WENT to the Royal Academy the other day 
with the Doylesand we saw P——come in (you 
remember how shori he is). Dick said: “! 
won't speak to him; why doesn’t hecome full 
length, like other people, or stay in the minia- 
ture-room ?”’ 





Lay College. 

The Brooklyn Tabernacle Free Lay College 
will open Tuesday evening, 8 o’clock, Oct. 
16th, with an address by Rev. Dr. Duryea in 
the Lay College building, three doors from 
the Tabernacle. Students admitted next and 
every Friday evening. Only qualification for 
entrance a desire for more usefulness. Have 
already graduated eleven hundred students, 
who have become city missionaries and lay 
exhorters and Christian workers in various 
spheres, and many of them have entered the 
regularly ordained ministry. In addition to 
the instruction by the regular professors, al- 
ways given in the evening, many of the most 
prominent clergymen and laymea will aeliver 


lectures. 
T. De Witt TALMAGE, President. 


Prof. J. L. CHAPMAN. 
Prof. C. E. Lorn. 
Prof. E. P. THwIna. 


“I poN’T want any trashy books "bout 
travels,” suid a taxpayer toa“ rashly impor- 
tuvate”’ book agent, “but if you’ve got any 
of them cyclopedros I don’t know but what I 
might take a volum’.” 


Patent Cuff Fastener, 


A very ingenious and useful cuff fastener 
is manufactured and sold by G. F. Sparrow, 
No. 206 10th Avenue, in this city. It is adapted 
to both ladies’ and gentlemen’s needs. It ob- 
viates the use of pins, is exceedingly conven- 
ient, holds the cuff nicely in position and does 
not tear the dress or the cuff. Pinning cuffs 
is such a nuisance, no one will ever be without 
the cuff fastener when once seen. Price by 
mail, 35 cents. 





Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, 


These Pills are composed exclusively of 
vegetable ingredients, and although they en- 
turely supersede the use of Mercury, do not 
leave any of its injurious effects. They act 
directly upon the liver, and are a valuable 
remedy in all cases of derangement cf that 
organ. Sick Headache, Indigestion and all 
— Disorders succomb to the free use of 

em. 





Masen’s Charts. 

The advertisement of the Turner Manufac- 
turing Company, of Boston, gives several 
testimonials as to the value of the Mason’s 
Charts for learning to play the piano. These 
charts do not pretend to be a substitute for 
regular instruction but only to aid those who 
cannot pursue a careful course to play accom- 
pauiments and the like. The charts are 
ingeniously constructed and being laid upon 
the keys indicate by figures where the fingers 
should be placed to make the different cbords 
commonly used in song accompaniments. It 
therefore requires only a good ear and some 
taste for music, and not a knowledge of musi- 
cal notation to enable any intelligent person 
to play such accompaniments. We have had 
many inquiries to which we have made reply 
by letter, but as‘the busy season is at hand 
we desire to forestall the inquiries by this 
explanation and endorsement. 


A YOUNG urchin went into a hat store, one 
day last week, and told the clerk that he 
wanted a cap. at the same time putting two 
cents onthe counter. He was informed that 
the cheapest cap in the store would cost 
twenty-five cents. “ Whaut?’’ said the young- 
ster, ‘* Them’s big enough fora cannon. Ionly 
wants one fora pistol.” 





The Howard Method, 

We invite attention to the advertisement of 
Mr. John Howard, of No. 39 Union Square, in 
this city. in reference to his excellent method 
of learning to speak and to sing correctly. 
Mr. Howard is well known in this city and 
stands in the front rank of his profession. 





‘““WHAT decoration is that you are wear- 
ing?” said an Austrian sergeant to a new re- 
cruit. The man blushed deeply and responded, 
“It is a medal our cow won at the cattle- 


show.”’ 





Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps realy made these goods in great variety. 





Saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro ther- 
mal baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and other 
diseases. Send for a circular. 





Furnaces in Cellars 

act as pumps to extract moisture and ground 
atmosphere, Croup and Diphtheria from the 
ground by sending foulair up stairs for the 
occupantsto breathe. Send to T. New, 32 Jobn 
St., New York, for circular. 


SCIENCE is discussing the question, “ What 
will become of the last man?’’ We know. 
He'll get left.—[Burlington Hawkeye. 

Any one Troubled with a Cough or Cold, 
will avoid much suffering and risk, by using 
promptly Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, an old 
curative of conceded merit. 


WorkIng-men, Farmers and Colonists 
should read advertisement of INDUSTRIAL 
HOME, in this paper. 





Reliable help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cureca 
without meaicine. Pulvermacher’s Eiectric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 
and Journai. with particulars, maiied free. Ad- 
Geese PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., New York 

y. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


‘TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents uf 
g006 scho »|s. 

: — going abroad or to the country prompt- 
y suited. 

App y to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New Yors. 


TT LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MASS., 
bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record apolicatiuns and make engagements for 
ali the Leading Lecturers and Musics! Combina 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents fur Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Guugh, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
bey, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company, and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuwar and Terms 
HATHAWAY & POND, 
% Bromfield #t., Boston. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is worki wonders among the dyspeptics al) 
through the land, making giad mary a househola 
who bave iong suffered frum the glvom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home circte. If your ——_ does pot keep it. 
send to pruprietor, STA H, AMBLER, Whole- 
saie Druggist, 36 Vese Street, New York. 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 








Trea- 





PIA Mugnificent brano-new $650 Rosewood 
Pianos only $175. Must be solid. Fine 

we od pr ght Pianos, isttle vsed 

0 A cost $800, only $125. Parlor Urgans, 2 
stops, $45; 9 stops, $65; 12 st: ps, only 

$78 Other great bargains. “Mr.Beat:y 

sells 28s Piatos and Organs lower than any 
other estabiishment.”—Herald. You ask why? Lun- 
swer, Hard times. Our empluyés must have work, 


Sales over $1,00),000 annually. War commenced by 





the monopolists. Buttle x 


ing. Particulars free. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Dr.Holland’s New Novel. 


‘“ NICHOLAS MINTURN 
places its author inthe van of Amer- 
wan Novelists. It ts the most real 
novel, or rather life-story, yet pro- 
duced by any American wriler.”— 
[Dr. Shelton Mackenzie in The 
Philadelphia Press. 


NICHOLAS MINTURN 


A STUDY IN A. STORY, 

By DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 
Author of “ Sevenoaks,” “ Arthur Bonnicastle,”’ 
&c., &c. 

WITH ELEVEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
C. 8. Reinhart. 
OPLNIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ For us J. G. Hoiland is the American Novelist, 
and we never read his stories without learning 
more about human nature. Whether read as a 
story or study‘ Nicholas Minturn’is equally and 
deeply interesting.’’—[Waterbury Eve. American. 

“ The book should be read by every one who de- 
sires to be thorvughbly posted on the best thought 
concerning @ great social problem.’’—[New Bed- 
ford Mercury. 

“ As a fiction it is one of the best 0: its author, 
with very well portrayed characters.’’—[Boston 
Z:on’s Herald. 

“ The plot is interesting. the incidents startling, 
and in fact there is not a dull page trom beginning 
to end.’’—({Lowell Courter. 

“ Dr. Holland has written nothing that should 
receive more cordial attention than this excellent 
and entertaining nuvel.”—[Portiand Press. 

“ Dr. J. G. Holland, in ‘ Nicholas Mintura,’ gives 
fresh proof that, though so prolificas an author, 
he writes nothing carelessly ; his mental resources 
increase rather than diminish, and so it is tbat 
every fresh work from his pen adds to his popu- 
larity.—{ Boston Contributor. 

“To all who read * Nichulas Minturn’ we can 
safelr promise a rich literary treat.’’—[Philadel- 
phia Saturday Evening Post. 

“Itis unquestionably Dr. Holland's ablest pro- 
duction. The characters are sketched with a mas- 
ter’s bund, the incidents are realistic, the progress 
of events rapid and the tone pure and healthy. ’— 
(Rock Island Unton. 

“The healthy moral tone that pervades this 
author's books makes them welc me in the homes 
of the best American people.” -[N. England Jour- 
pal of Education. 

“ Dr. Holland’s pen has given nothing to the 
public that can be so widely serviceable in indt- 
vicual and social reformation,”’-[Easton Free 
Press. 

*,* This book for sale by a'l booksellers,or wil b 
sent, prepaid, upon receipt of priee, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


74% & 745 Broadway, New York. 








1 vol. large 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 





Almost unannounced, the successive volumes of 


THE ELSIE SERIES 


have made their way, until there is hardly a 
series of books for girls which equals them in 
popularity. 

A new volume (ELSIE’S CHILDREN) has 
just appeared in answer to the demands of the 
host of youthful readers. 

The Series now embraces Six Volumes, as fol- 
lows: 

Elsie Dinsmore, 
Elsie’s Girthood, 
Elsie’s Mother 
hood, 
Handsomely bound in uniform style. 
$1 50. The set ina neat box, $9 00. ? 

For sale by all Booksellers, and mailed on re- 

cecipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers, 751 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Footsteps of St. Paul. By 
J.R. Macpurr, D.D. The very thing 
for the present Sabbath School Les- 


Elsie’s Holidays, 
Elsie’s Womanhood 


Elsie’s Children. 
Eac 





UU, SIE) 5 - cen acce bcsccces 1 50 
Rev. Wm. Arnot’s Life........ ... 2.00 
Saphir’s Hidcen Life............... 1 50 
Dr. Dyke’s Abraham.............. .150 
Dr. Hodges’ Romans............... 1% 
Bonar on the Person of Christ 0 50 
Moore’s Forge. A Tule. ............. 12% 
Blackberry Jam. (MATHEWS)...... 1% 
A Peep Behind the Scenes....... 1% 
Jack O’ Lantern. (lllustrated)...... 1% 
Highland Series. (vols)....... ... 7 50 

dae 4 50 


Peep of Day Library. (8 vols). 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: Une copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Pubsishers. to | 
Subscriber un the United States or Canada on recet 


of #4. 

AARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEESLY, and 

HARPEX’s BAZAR, tu one address, for ope eras 

$10; or any two for $7. Poste prepaid 4 A “ 

Publishers. HARPER’S CATALOGUE W 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





N. ¥. 





Add. DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


ashington, N.J., U.8A. 





sent by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 




















Oct. 8, 1877. 
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He best deserves a knightly crest, 
Who slays the evils that infest 

His soul within. [Uf victor here, 

He soon will find a wider xphere, 

The world is cold to him who pleads ; 
The world bows low to knightly deeds. 


These lines, which are the only preface to 


E. P. Roe’s New Story, 
A KNIGHT OF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


well indicate the character of the book. 


The same qualities which have given 
his previous works a circulation of over 
100,000 copies are here censpicuous. 

Now ready at all bookstores, in hand- 
some style, at the low price of $1 50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, |¢ 


PUBLISHERS, 
jol BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PROF. LABBERTON’S 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 


1. oy 4 ter OF HISTORY. With Original 
es. Chrono'ogica', Genealogical, and 
Literary By Prof. ROBERT H. LABBERTON. 

bi_ ne 4to, cloth, #910. 
2. HISTORICAL Qu ESTIONS. Logically 
arranged and divided. The companion w 
“Outlines of History. 9 —— 4to, cloth, 


$1.75. 

3. HISTORICAL ATLAS. ‘Containing a 
Chron logical series of i100 cotcred Maps. il- 
lustrating successive periods from the dawn 
of history to the present day. Oblong 4to, 
cloth, #350. Can be used with any history. 
The latest chxnges in the m ~ | of Europe are 
fully and accurately exhibite 


ENCYC A PDOIA OF RELIGIOUS 
KN LEDGE: or, a Dictionary «f the 
Boe p AE togy. Keligious Biograohy; all 
Religions; Eccl+siastical Hist:ry and Mis- 
sions. New Revised Eaition. L!lustrated by 
wood-cuts, maps, and engravings on copper 
and steel. Roy. 8vo, sheep extra, 

Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 

Fable, 114 pp.,cloth —__..,.... ...... $3.50. 
Baries’s Auatomy of Melancholy, 2.75 
Dictionary ot Shakesperian Quota- 

tions, cloth 1.75. 

Ge” For sale by booksellers, erwill be sent by 
mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
624, 626, G28 Market S«., Philadelphia. 


NOW READY. 


ISIS UNVEILED: 


A Master Key to the Mysteries of Ancient 
and Modern “Science and Theology, 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY. 
Two vols. royal 8vo.,about 1,400 pages handsomely 
printed, c/oth extra, $7.50. 


The recent revival of interest in Philology and 
Archeology. resulting from the labors f bunsen, 
Layard, Higgins, Miller. Dr. Schlieman and oth- 
ers, has created a great demand for works on 
Kastern topics. 

The auth r ‘enters the field well equipped. A 
native f Asia, ber childh»oa passed amung the 
Calmucks, Tartars, Persians, and other Eastern 
peo les; her maturity among Hindus, Cingales, 
Thit@tans and Egyptians Oriental tracitions, lan- 

ages, literature uod myt»logy have | ng been 
Cor chief study and occupation. The immense 
fund «f inf rmation stored up oo + years of 
thoughtful study and observant travel! in all lands 
enaoles her to throw m:re light upon tbe es teric 
philosophy of Eastern nations than, perhup:, any 
other writer who has contributed to the literature 
of this important subject. 

Published by 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broadway. 














Ss. S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities. 
* Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bibie readers. - Simole, attractive correct. 
and judicious in the use of learning.”—Rev. How- 
ard by, D.D. 
“ Inc smparably the best, we know for the next 
uarter’s lessons.’’—Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., in 
Christian Weekly. 
“ A member of my "family has used it in in prefer 
ence to ail. thers in conaucting a large and aduit 
ey class.”’—Prof. Austin in Pheps, Andover Semi- 


AS §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y 
Nearly Ready. 


CHARLES SUMNER'S MEMOIR 
AND LETTERS. 


ane. -. the petrete and literary life of Mr. Sum- 
ner. pared fr m his papers and letters by 
EDWARD L. PIERCE, his iterary execntuor, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 


Buy the OCTOBER WIDE AWAKE, 
for a fresh, pictorial article about Mrs. Harriet 
Prescot’ Spofford. Buy it for the exquisite full- 
Bat drawing of “ The Shaving-Curls.”” Buy it fur 

igbttul stories. Send 20 cents to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


“* The Best Sunday School Lesson Papers’? 
EVANGELICAL! UNDENOMINATIONAL! 
MY PICTURE LESSON, four pages weekly, giv- 
ing International Lesson in pictures and stuwries 
for children. Un trial, one month, at rate of one 

cent a copy. 

LESSON HELPER, four (large) pages weekly, 
giving complete nutes on International Lesson 
for seecpers and Bible classes. On trial, one 
month, at rate of two c.nts a copy. 

Specimens Free! Address EVANGELICAL PUB- 

LISHING CO., Li Bible House, New York. 


RITE to E. R. PELTON, 25 Berd 

New York, for any Book you want, whet e 
new or old, American or Foreign. Ali new Books 
sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. 
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SIX ANTHEMS 


By HENRY WILSON. 


Venite, Exultemus Domino..... in D 








Gloria in Excelsis in D | Octavo. 
Benedictus.......... in Dy 
BOOIIOG 6.00 c008c00s.cccccccees seed inE ($1.00. 
Deus Misereatur ...............-++- inD 
Benedic, Anima Mea. ....... in B flat 


Sterling compositions by one of the best Ameri- 
can musictans. 


SUNNY-SIDE, 


By PERKINS and WENDTE. 


An uwnsectarian Senteg-Sehea! Singing Book. 
Meets with the approval of ail denominations. 
Sensible wirds, and bright, fresh music. 
35 cts. per copy; $30 per huncred. 


CHURCH WELCOME 


Contains 400 pages of the choicest Anthems, 
Hymn Tunes, etc., ever written. Adapted to ali 
denominations. Only @1:2 per doz 


GETZE’S 


New Method for the Piano-Forte 


Combines all the best features of every Other 
work, with much rew and attractive matter. Is 
the newest and best method for the Piano-Forte 
ever published. Price $2.75. 


Published by WM. A. POND & CO.. 
547 BROADWAY, AND 39 UNION SQUARE, Sw. ¥. 


THE MUSIC READER, 

Or, The Practice and Principles of the Arr, 
Especially adapted to 
VOCAL MUSIC, 
for the use of Schools, Classes and Private In- 
struction, by LEOPOLD MEIGNEN, Doctor of 
Music, and Wm. W. Keys. Price #l. Mailed free. 


W.H. BONER & CO.. Agts, 
1102 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 


Best Books for Singing Schools. 
CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION ROOK. 


By A.N. Johnson. JusTOUT. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher,s » minutely and plainly 
described. that it is the easiest and best Sanus! 
for Teachers and Leaders: and ts also a most enter- 
taircing, useful and thorough book for all Music 
Classes and Conventions: with the plainest of plain 
instructions. and pages of the best music, 
graded from the easiest to the most difficult, ana 
continually referred to. The book also best ans- 
wers that perplezng question. “tiow to have good 
singing in Congregations.” $1.38; or $12.00 per doz, 


Price 








THE ENCORE. By L.0O. EMERSON. This fine 
book has alreaay been used by th usands, who have 
bad but vae opioion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music. of Giees. Quartets. Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It is a capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Rook. Thorough Instrac- 
tive Course. 75cts.; or $7.50 per doz. 


P¥RKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. By W.0. 
PERKINS. This, like the’ Hne re,” isan ercell-nt 
G ee Book as wel! as Singing Schou! Book. and wil 
be» fine book fur Conventiuns and for easy practice 
in Choirs and societies.. Good instructive course, 
and the best uf music. 75 cts.; or $6.75 per duz. 


All teachers and convention holders are invited 
to insure their success this season by using une of 
these books. For sale everywhere. Copies sent 
pust-cree by mail, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditsen & Co., J. E. ee & Co. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker. | Phila, 


Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words. Rules of Spelling; 
Tabies of Money, Weights and Measures 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin and 
the Modern Lan ages. Morocen Tucks. 
Gilt Edges. By Mail) oe receipt of $1.00. 
For sale by ali deale 


lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUB! ISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
13s and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME. very7yert 


publication for the price and the only «ne of the 
kind ever published. Of especial interest to emai) 
farmers, working-mep, and all desiring to improve 
their condition, either by securing homes, or 
bringing about a_ better understanding between 

Labor and Capiiai. Contains the U. 8. Home. 
stead and Spe-emesee ia Luws, as amended to date; 
how and where obtain ~~ go and the 
cost; an impartial description, aud terms of sale, 
of eight iad grants (over thirty mifiton acres), 
and sectional ps of two, with new and success- 
ful pianos and instructions for colonies. Alse, val- 
uabie cosreapum gente from the Great West and 
the New South. We _ il sree pe a > 
cts., or 10 onien tor $1.00, 5 $ ub curre: 
Address, plainly, IN UmTRIA OME Cu, 
249 West Fourth street, Cincinnau, on 


MAgartiras & CO.’ 
neral Catalogue mg books in on geoue 
or six 


22 BOND &T.. New York. 


Mark Leal s Patent Scrap Book 
_ Gummed ready to 
receive your scraps 
Prices from 40 cts. 
to $5 euch, inciud- 
ing postage. 
here your 
Bookseller does 
not keep them. 
send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN 
& Co., 119 & 121 
William st., N.Y 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 182 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., forward to any address upon receipt of two 
stamps their “ Stationery and Card Etiquette,’ 
and samples of Fine Writing Papers. 
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FIGURES FOR 


ADVERTISERS 


to consider and compare with any other estimates 

they can obtain. 

An Advertisement (changed each insertion, if 
desired) occupying the space of 14 lines a type) 
wilt be inserted at the prices given below 

NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR EL KCTROT YPES. 
$ per week in 100 newspapers in Minnesota, 

Wisconsin, &c. 
$8 per week in 105 newspapers in Wisconsin, 
lowa, Minnesota, &c. 

S t 2 per week in 1°20 newspapers in Tennes- 
see. Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Texas, &c. 

Ss { 5 per week in 137 newspapers in Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky, &c. 

$2 { per week in 260 newspapers in New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, &c. 

er week in 355 newspapers in 
$24.50 Tiitnots, 7 — lowa, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, 


$87.50 P."°"* iN ALL of the above 
ists. 


Larger advertisements wil! be inserted at even 
more favorable rates. A discount of 5 per cent. 
from the above rates will be allowed for an adver- 
Coomant inserted two weeks; 10 per cent. for tour 
weeks; 15 per cent. for eight weeks; 25 per cent. 
for thirteen weeks. 


$3 15 re Niverisoment ONE MONTH tn 
$1,31 





over 1.000 newspapers. 
will secure the publication of a 
TWENTY-INCH advertisement 
one week in over 1,000 news- 
papers, averaging $1.31 per paper 
for a twenty-inch advertisement. 
This 1s less than one half the cost 
of setting the tyre. 
$2. 2 per paper will secure an advertise- 
ment of 14 agate lines space one year 
in the lists represented by us. 
The advertisement can be changed every week 
if desired. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR &LECTROTYPES. 
900 sb pers circulate between 600,000 and 
copies weekly. 
“ yin containing the names of the pa- 
pers and full particulars, and for estimates, address 


BEALS & FOSTER, 


41:Park Row (Times Building) New York. 


ADIES, send forthe PATENT CUFF FAST- 
ENER, which holds the cuff securely without 
pins. Price 35cents. Agevts wanted, 
F. SPARROW, 
Cor. 57th Street and lth Avenue, New York. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Condactor. 
Sub-ecrnption books are now open at the Office of 
the Society, Messrs. CHANDLER BROTHERS, Mon- 
tague Street, adjvining the Academy of Music. 
Subscript:ons will also be received by any mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. The prices are as 
follows: 


5 Concerts and 15 Rehearsals............ .....+. $8 00 
§ Concerts ODIY ........eceeeeenes ee 











15 Rehearsa!s only 5 OO 
Single Concert Tickets to Non-Subscribers.... 1 50 


Kxtra Concert Tickets to *ubscribers.......... 1 00 
T ickets for !st and 2d Rebearsals, each........ 0 5U 
rar 0 75 

Reeerved Seats in Balcony for each CG mecert.. 0 75 
ress Circle 050 


The number of subscriptions is limited to twelve 
hunored. The Sale to members only of Reserved 
Sasso at suction will be hereafter announced. 

t Rehearsal! November - 
WYMAN, President. 


B. T. FROTHINGHAM, Secretary. 


Singing and Speaking. 
TIIE HOWARD METHOD. 


Lessons by Mail. 


No better proof that the “ HOWARD METHOD” 
is original and thoroughly practical could be de- 
sired than the fact that its principles and exercises 
may be reduced to writing, and be so exactly ex- 
plained that pupils at a distance who can receive 
only written lessons have been greatly benefited, 
as their enthusiastic testimonials declare: 


“Your analytical method is teaching me how to 
command the requisite conditions for easy, na.- 
ural and powerful intonation, and it teaches much 
more that ts re ea oe 4 _ artist. 
“MISS MARY IL. SN 
“ Riverside Instivate, Lyons, Iowa.” 


“From the knowledge gained by a single course 
of lessuns taken by letter. I consider the Howard 
Method superivr to any lLhave yet known. The 
scholar gains rapi4 c »ntrvu! of all the vicai organs, 
and simultane-usly the effect is seen in increased 
power, flexibility, and richness of tone. I speak 
from experience 

“Miss EvA KELLOGG, St. Joseph, Mo.” 


“Having had the aupertentty of studying your 
excellent m thod by lL cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons in search of the most aa- 
vanced iceus on vocal culture. Music teachers 
especially wil! derive unspeakable benefit by study- 
ing the oward Method. 
* PROF. AUGUST RH 
“Director Conservatury Music, Hichmona. Ind.” 


Address Mr. JOHN HOWARD for Circular, 
Pamphlet, or Terms, at bis Office, 39 Union 
Square. N. Y¥« City. 


Cheapest, Bookstore re 


; » 678 Curious Old Books at or price 
Magnificent Books at our price. 

2,74'2 Bibvies snd Prayer Bouks at any 

ce. cuektous of fiction free. LEGGAT BRos., 
Beekman 8t., opp. New Post Office. New York. 











Y MAIL.-2 Good Stereoscopic Views. in- 
cluding scenery, Comics,and Centennial, for 
$1.00. 2% sheets of Good Paper, and % Good En- 
velopes, new style, in # neat box for 2% cents. 
rammed ot all. ee © by pei. Write for prices 


987 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 

the Christian Union. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


AND CONSERVATORY OF ,MU SIC FUR 
YOUNG LADIE 

















Two Curses, #2008300. 

“Elegantly furnished, ab y officered, super 
located. Doub ed its number last year. ¥ 
Graphic. 

Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., Pres., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Ye 


MAFLEWoun MUSIC SEMINARY tnd 
Young Ladies. Establisheo 17/4. For 
logues address Prof. D. 8. BABCOCK. 

East Haddam, Middlesex Co.. Conn. 


ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL (FOR 
BOY 8), CORNWALL-ON-THE-HU DSON,N.Y. 
Foreign and American teachers. Board and 
instruction, $50) perannum. Single rooms. 
Mountain or river excursion every Saturday. 
Lakes and streams for fishing. Woods for trapping. 


EEK*KILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
L_ EM Y. . Opens Sept. 12. Send for Circu lar. 














N R8. JONSON ani MISS JON Es. English, 
y\ french ana German Boardingand Day School 
fur young ladies and chilaren, 15 Kast 3lst st., N.Y. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM, successors to the 

Misses Green, will reopen their School for 
Young Ladies and Cnildreo at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Was:ington square, on Wednes- 
oay, the 26th of September. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT. 12th. Location health- 
ul; grounds ampe; buildings commodious. 
Thorough instruction in CIVLL ENGINEERI‘G, 
the Ta ane BNGLI-H. Careful super- 
vision of Cade For circulars apply to Cel. 
THEO. HY ATT, President. 




















IGHLAND Military Academy, Worcester, 

ass., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 

zis be 224 year Sept. lith, 1877. C. B. METCALF, 
upt. 


cre INNATI WESLEYAN FRBMALE COL- 
EGE. Beet Ceventonte in pataneese, Science, 
Languaves, Painting and } 
REV DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREST. 








FRENCH AND ay ISt! BOARDING SCHOOL 
— YOUNG LADIES will reopen Sept. 19th, 
877, at is Washington St., Norwich, Conn. 





~ Madison University. 3, 4 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 ‘op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. - Spear, Hamilton. N.Y. 

YREENWIC u ACADEMY, with Musical 

WB Institute and Commercta! College. Foucded 

402. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE school. On 
direct route from New York to Boston. Address 

Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, 
E. Greenwich, R.1. 
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This pew collection »f Sunday-Schoo 8 ngs by 
James R. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and «ther favorite 
writers,.is pron unced by al! wo. examine it, * Un- 
Mune by any simt/ar work.” The vest Hymns and 

TA! the late P. P. BLISS will be found in 

EKAVENWARD,”. which is the only new 
a cootaining the Songs that have made 
Mr. Bliss’s name famous throughout Eu- 
repe and America. 


HEAVEN WARD 


is for sale by most bouksellers and music dealers. 
A single sample copy, in pauper covers, mailed for 
% cts. Price,in b ards, 35 cts. by mutl, $3.60 per 
doz., $30.00 per hundred. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland, 0, 
p ROBINSON'S 
Hymn & Tune Books 
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WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, ik 


LARGE MIXED CARDS. with name,i%c. 
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2 Elegant Cards. no two alike. with name, 
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Pho s of Celebrities, tne og Trans- 
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2 Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 
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Alomouth Aulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


—— TT 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Father in heaven, by that name we enter as through 
an open door into confidence, into love and into hope. What 
in the goodness of thy being thou art we cannot discern. 
What thou art in thine absolute perfection we, limited, never 
ean understand. Thou art past finding out. We rejoice, 
therefore, that thou hast made thyself known to us in Jesus 
Christ, interpreting something of the grandeur of thy being 
into word and conduct and life such as we are accustomed to 
understand. Thou hast brought thyself as near to us in bimas 
God can be brought to us. Grant that we may look through 
him to the Eternal One. Grant that we may enter through 
Jesus Christ into the love of God, and into fellowship with 
him. May we learn thy disposition from his disposition, thy 
soul from his soul, and thy works to us from his works to us. 
And grant that thus we may grow in grace by growing in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Cbrist. 

O blessed Redeemer, we thank thee for thy ministration. 
We are witnesses of thy faithfulness and thy continued care. 
What is there in life that has not been made brighter to us by 
thylove? What is there in all the troubles and sorrows which 
we go through that is not touched with the light of thy hope 
and cheer? We have been sick, and thou hast comforted us. 
We have been despondent, and upon us there has arisen light 
as in darkness. Sometimes thou hast shone upon the fullness 
of our joy like the sun in its glory; and at other times thou 
hast been the bright and the morning star; and always thou 
hast been light and joy. Even when, in sight of thy purity 
and goodness, our own sins have risen up over against thee, 
and we have felt our selfishness, and untowardness, and 
pride, and envy, and our want of tenderness and gentleness 
and compassion. and the dominion in us of cruelty, and down- 
treading despotism, and even when we have been convicted, 
and ashamed, and cast down in our own sight, we have felt 
the tenderness of thy mercy, the gentleness of thy grace, the 
power of thy love, Thou hast not been weary of us. Thou 
hast nourisbed us. Even as a nurse cares for her children, so 
dost thou care for our souls in thine infinite grace and good- 
ness. 

We make mention of thy name and goodness not only be- 
cause our hearts do praise thee, but that others may know 
what medicine there is in thee for them, and that faith may 
spring up in them, and that many may be drawn to the Lord 
Jesus Christ through hope and comfort of hope. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon all that are here pres- 
ent to-night. Grant, we pray thee, that each one may be 
consciously near to thee. May every heart have something 
of confession or of thanksgiving to utter. May every heart 
feel that the gift of God is about it to be partaken of as freeiy 
as the air that is breathed. Grant that every one may be 
strong in the Lord, and rejoice in the Lord; and may we trust 
notin our own feeble, partial attainments, but in the rignt- 
eousness which is of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We pray that our life may be absorbed into thy life. May 
it increase, that the 1ife which we live may be by faith of the 
Son of God, who loved us and gave himst if for us. 

And now grant that the word of truth to-night may be dis- 
pensed with simplicity and clearness and discrimination ; and 
that it may find a way to the understanding, the conscious- 
ness and the heart of every one. 

Deliver us from evil. Lead us unto all good, and strengthen 
us therein. So long as we live may we live walking stead- 
fastiy toward the heavenly gate, until at last we are permitted 
to lay down our burden, to go forth from this body, and to 
enter in and be forever with the Lord. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be the praise, 
forever and ever. Amen. 


THE PRODIGAL SON.* 

Wer will find my text in the 15th chapter of 
Luke’s gospel. It is the parable of the 

prodizal son. I will read it: 


“A certain man had two sons: And the younger of them 
said to his father, Father, give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. And 
not many days after the younger son gathered all together, 
and took his journey into afar country, and there wasted 
his substance with riotous living. And when he bad spent 
all there arose a mighty faminein that land; and he began to 
bein want. And he went and joined himself toa citizen of 
that country; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 
And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that 
the swine did eat: and no mangave untohim. And when he 
eame to himself, he said, How many hired servants of my 
father’s bave bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger! I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto 
bim, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as 
one of thy hired servants. And he arose, and came to his 
father. But when be was yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and bad compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. And the son said unto him, Father, [ have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight,and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. But the tather said to his ser- 
vants, Bring forth the best robe, and put it on bim: and put 
a ring on bis band, aud shoes on his feet: and bring hither 
the fatted calf, and killit; and let us eat and be merry. For 
this my son was dead and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found. And they began tobe merry. Now bis elder son was 
in the field: and as be came and drew nigh to the house he 
heard music and dancing. And he called one of the servants, 
and asked what these things meant. And he said unto him, 
Thy brother is come; and thy father bath killed the fatted 
calf, because he hath received bim safe and sound. And he 
was angry, and would not go in: therefore came his father 
out and entreated bim. And he answering said to his father, 
Lo, these many years dol serve thee, neither transgressed [ 
atany time thy commandment; and yet thou never gavest 
mea kid that I might maxe merry with my friends: but as 


* SUNDAY EVENING, May 13, 1877. Lesson: Matt. xviil., 21-35. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection), Nos. 249, 566, 687. Reported expressly 
for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 





soon as this thy7son was come, which hath devoured thy 
living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 
And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine. It was meet that we should make 
merry and be glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is 
alive again; and was lost, and is found.” 

It is a little remarkable that in almost the 
whole of religious literature the point of empha- 
sis in that exceedingly beautiful parable has been 
mistaken. We hear a great deal about the prodi- 
galson. The narrative has been the foundation 
of infinite sermons. It has gone into poetry. It 
bas become classic. And the prodigal son has 
been made to overlay the story. But it was not 
the younger brother that was the point of the 
story at all; it was the elder brother; and yet, 
we hear very little about the elder brother. 
As a general thing the emphasis is misplaced ; 
and that which is made to give force and dra- 
matic interest to the history is the wandering 
away of the younger brother, his wrong conduct, 
and his return to his father’s house. In other 
words, the handle is celebrated, but that of which 
it is the handle is forgotten. 

Now, what was the state of mind in which our 
Saviour was preaching? A great part of the Gos- 
pels we cannot understand ; nor can we understand 
much of the Epistles, unless we are perfectly fami- 
liar with the public sentiment, the morals, the 
esthetic or ethical views, of the times in which 
the events recorded in them occurred, and to 
which they were relative. 

The Jews had intense 
all manner of religious 


scrupulosity concerning 
ceremony and external 


propriety. They were pre-eminently proper. 
Propriety was the law of their life. They 
measured everything. They measured their 


steps, their gestures, their prayers, their offerings. 
They did everything according torule. All their 
actions were regimented and drilled to the last de- 
gree of regularity and precision. 

Bu', on the other hand, they had a very feeble 
appreciation of the conditions of their dispos- 
itions. They were scrupulous as to gifts, and 
observances, and devotions; but 
when it was a matter of pride, or envy, or jeal- 
ousy, or selfishuess, or cruelty, they had very 
little consciousness respecting it. In regard to 
these qualities they were indifferent. ~ 

More than that, and worse than that, their 
scrupulosity not only had bred in them indiffer- 
ence to disposition, but had kindled in them posi- 
tive animosity and hatred of those who differed 
from them in external ideas and character. They 
were High Church; and tbey had an abounding 
contempt not only for Low Church, but for no 
church. They despised unregulated Jews, and 
they despised with an inflammatory bigotry the 
whole gentile worid. 

So they stood in this peculiar state of mind, 
that they were without sympathy for the race 
and were intensely sympathetic with themselves, 
regarding themselves as worthy on acvount of ex- 
ternal punctiliousness more than on account of 
mild, sweet, rich dispositions. They looked upon 
all fellowship with those beneath them and out- 
side of them not only without interest, but with 
positive indignation. 

You will recall the familiar scenes which occur- 
red both in the life of the apostles and in the life 
of the Master. You will remember that because 
our Saviour was social, and accepted social life as 
be found it, he was charged by the esthetic Jews 
with absolute viciousness. Christ himself is a 
witness of this: 

** John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He 
hath a devil.” 

He was a reformer that refused to enter into the 
conventions of society, and stood outside in the 
wilderness. He was rigorous; he was like a wan- 
dering spirit ; he was like one possessed of a devil, 
as they supposed insane people were; and they 
thought he was crazy. 

“ The son of man came eating and drinking (as other people 
did); and they say, ** Behold a man gluttonous, and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” 

That shows how he stood with the Pharisees 
themselves because he showed a feeling of sym- 
pathy and brotherhood toward men as he found 
them. 

You will recollect an illustration of this where 
Christ dined with the rich man. He did not des- 
pise him because he was ricb. He did not repay 
his hospitality by reading to him a long discourse 
about the sin of riches. He was not discourteous 
enough to criticise the table, the meat and drink, 
of his host. He sat down having a kindly feeling 


and services, 


for the rich man, and for those who were in sym- 
pathy with him—the rulers. 

But there came in from the street, as it were 
from the rabble, bad folks—readly bad, they were— 








drawn by a secret yearning to him; and they sat 
down also; and outside stood certain Pharisees, 
who were simmering, boiling over, with criticism ; 
and they said to Christ’s disciples, ‘‘ Why does your 
Master eat with publicans and sinners?’ as much 
as to say, ‘‘Good Lord! we wouldn’t do anything 
like that. You never caught us doing such a 
thing. We wouldn’t eat with wicked people. We 
wouldn’t touch them; nor would we allow them 
to touch us if we could help it; and if they did 
touch us, we would spend a whole day in ablu- 
tions before we went into ordinary life again. Yet 
your Master is sitting down with them, and they 
are leaning on him ; and he knows what they are. 
That woman is a harlot; that man is a recreant 
Jew, who is a hireling of the Roman government, 
and who wrings their hard-earned property from 
his own countrymen; and there is your Master 
sitting check by jowl with those despicable 
folks.” ; 

That interpreted the spirit, the sense of lordly 
pride, the consciousness of the observance of out- 
ward propriety on their part, which awoke in 
them a feeling of repugnance to men that were 
not like them, that were lower and worse than 
they were in external moralities, and which 
separated them from their kind. This was not 
the spirit of a single group of men simply, it was 
the spirit of the time. It was the spirit of the 
Jewish Church in that day. It was not the result 
of human nature extending itself out unawares, 
It was the spirit that was sedulously cultivated in 
men. . 

Now, to meet this coldness, this cruelty, this 
bigotry, this wickedness of a pretended religion, 
which makes a man inhuman, and turns him 
against his kind, and separates him far from them, 
is the poiut of this parable of the prodigal son. 
It is generally expounded as if the object was to 
show young men how dangerous it is to get drunk, 
to run into dissipation, and to break away from 
the restraints of home; but that was not the ob- 
ject at alt. The aim of the parable was to take 
one wicked man, for whose wickedness there was 
no excuse, whose conduct was reprehensible in 
the extreme, but who did not claim to be righteous, 
and who was not altogether bad ; and to put over 
against him another wicked man whose wicked- 
ness was a kind of a dry rot—a wickedness not 
oozing on the outside, but cankering and destroy- 
ing the very structure of the inside. The purpose 
of the narrative was to hold these two men up, 
not in such a way that people should feel that 
vice is less vicious, that crime is less perilous, or 
that dissipation is less odious than it really is, 
but in such a way that they should feel that pride 
and selfishness and intolerance are even more cul- 
pable, more dangerous and more bateful than 
those other things—and that is what was done in 
the parable of the prodigal son. 

Look a moment at the structure of it. The 
younger brother represents inexperience, incau- 
tious youth, untrained and unrestrained passions. 
He has no thought of economy as an element of 
wise administration, and no thought of character 
as the end of life. He asks that he may receive 
immediately that portion of his father’s goods 
which is to come to him, that he may set up for 
himself; and receiving it, he sets up for himself 
by wandering away, and going where he will not 
be hindered or molested in the freedom of his 
lower life. He takes his share of the property, 
and gces into ‘‘a far country,” and gathers about 
him boon companions, and they eat and drink, 
and give themselves up to hilarity, and waste his 
substance—and it does not take long to waste a 
man’s substance by such methods. 

The course of the prodigal was reckless. It was 
not canker nor rust that destroyed him. It was 
hemorrhage that ailed him. He ruined bimself on 
the run. The best that you can say about him is 
that in the first part of his career he chose those 
things to destroy himself with which had in them 
the element of sociality. He connected himself 
with his kind, it is true; he connected himself by 
the lower passions with the lowest kind of people, 
such as they were; but nevertheless he was social 
and cordial. His very wickedness ran in the eban- 
nels of sympathy, poor as the sympathy was, and 
in the channels of kindness, poor as the kindness 
was. That wus the type of the man; and he 
brought himself completely to ruin. 

Then there is in the structure of the parable, 
without a word being uttered, a powerful repre- 
sentation and dramatic teaching of warning and 
of caution. How soon after transgression there 
comes remorse! How soon out of wasteful abun- 
dance there comes famine! How soon after being 
a brilliant leader, as it were, of fashion, come the 
companionship of swineherds and the contempt 
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of men! Without being actually analyzed or 
stated, that is the effect produced by the exquisite 
drama on every thoughtful mind. 

But now comes a more luminous and relieving 
feature. When trouble came he was not can- 
kered, obstinate, sullen, despairing. He did not 
say, ‘‘ Well, now die, and let that be the end of 
it.” His memories were awakened ; and the boy 
that had gone away from home had not lost all 
affection for his kindred; and when he shivered 
at night, and hungered by day, he said, “I re- 
member my father’s house. Why, there the very 
servants fare better than I do. No man gives me 
anything; they have an abundance; and I will go 
back. I have forfeited my sonship and my rights ; 
but my father will hire me as a servant, in whose 
position I deserve to stand; and though I am 
humbled I shall have sustenance at the hand of 
my father. SoI will say, ‘Father, it is all plain ; 
there is no disguising it; I have squandered 
everything; I have offended against the law of 
God ; I have sinned against heaven openly ; and I 
have sinned chiefly, father, against you; and Iam 
not worthy to be called the child of such a father 
as you are: let me come back: and make me as a 
servant.’” ' 

So far he was humbled. He was subdued. He 
had become rational. It is not everybody that is 
made rational, and that is softened and ‘subdued 
by trouble; but he was. 

You willobserve this exquisite touch in the nar- 
rative : that when he was soliloquizing, and think- 
ing what he was going to say to his father, he 
thought of a great deal more than he said when 
he got back. He said to himself, ‘‘I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son; make me as one of thy hired servants; ” 
but when he went back he did not say it all. He 
said, ‘‘I have sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son ;” but he had no chance to say, ‘‘ Make me as 
one of thy hired servants.” There was not time 
for that. The old man was beforehand with him, 
and threw his arms about his neck, and choked 
that off. The paternal love was too quick for the 
child’s confession and humble supplication ; and 
so he only said, ‘‘I bave sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” Hecould not get out any more. 
It was the arm of love that hindered him. And I 
am sure that nobody in whom there was the least 
throb of kindness, nobody who ever saw loved 
ones wandering and sinning, and afterward saw 
them come back clothed in their right mind, cau 
fail to enter in'o sympathy with the father’s com- 
mand, and the impetuousness of it, when he said, 
‘* Bring forth the best robe [nothing but the best 
would do] and put it on him; and puta ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his feet ; and bring hither 
the fatted calf [a token of the utmost hospitality 
to the most honored guest] and kill it; and let us 
eat and be merry.” The house shook with merri- 
ment; and there was a week’s merry-making in 
true oriental style. 

Now comes the rest of the parable. It was the 
luck of this good father to have a son that was 
not profligate. He had one religious son. He 
had one son that never spent money in dissipa- 
tion. This son was very careful of property. He 
was not inclined to wander away from home. He 
stayed under his father’s roof. He was very exact 
and methodical in all home duties. And that was 
allright. It was beautiful. It was very much to 
be praised in him, as it would have been praise- 
worthy in anybody. And he felt so proud to 
think he was such a good man that he did not 
know what to do with himself. While his brother 
was gone he occupied himself inwardly in saying, 
“Scapegrace! Thank God there is one virtuous 
man in this family.” And whenever anybody 
spoke of his father’s misfortune he would mysteri- 
ously shake his head, and say, ‘‘ Yes, father has 
had some trouble; but it has been made up to 
him.” He had such a sense of his own goodness, 
propriety and morality that he despised his 
brother. And so, when the sound of music and 
dancing caught his ear, he called a servant to 
him, and said, ‘‘ What is all this that is going on 
in the house?” The servant, full of simplicity 
and eagerness, said, ‘“‘Why, your brother has 
come back.” Anybody’s heart ought to be stirred 
to its very depths at the thought of a lost brother 
found; but his heart),was not stirred—except 
with anger. ‘‘My brother returned?”—why, it 
would come like’a tide sounding in from the sea, 
with all the‘Spower of, thefocean behind it, to 
almost anybody ; but that was not the case with | 





him. ‘‘My brother? No. Go tell my father that 


I won’t goin.” Those tidings were carried back 
to the father ; and they marred the feast. 

But see the greatness and the graciousness of 
the father’s love. He was taking back the peni- 
tent. Here was the dry-rotted elder brother, 
envious, hard, ugly; but the old man’s heart was 
so large that he did not throw him out of his sym- 
pathy ; and he went out and entreated him. 

Now consider the colloquy. It was very strik- 
ing. Consider the ground of the elder brother’s 
refusal to be glad. It was wholly founded on his 
own excellence. He was so good that he despised 
anybody that was not good. He was so regular 
that he hated anybody who was irregular. He 
was so moral that he could not bear anybody that 
was immoral. He was such a man that he de- 
spised mankind. And in response to his father’s 
entreaties he said, ‘‘ Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy 
commandment.” It is as if he had said, ‘*I am a 
model. Lay your finger, old man, on a single in- 
stance in which I have not been just right. And 
yet you never gave me a kid that I might make 
merry with my friends; but as soon as this your 
son had come, who has devoured your living with 
harlots, you killed for him the fatted calf.” In 
other words, ‘‘I should like to know what sort of 
a fellow this is that you have got back, and that 
you are making such an ado over in the house ? 
Why, he is that son of yours who devoured your 
living with harlots. A pretty character he is to 
make so much fussover! And yet you have killed 
the fatted calf for him.” 

Now, stand at that point and ask yourself which 
you would rather be: the younger brother, repro- 
bate through the whole of his early career, or the 
elder brother, regular, moral, obedient, at home. 
There is no question as to the choice between the 
two sides. Morality on the one side is so admir- 
able, and immorality on the other side is so repre- 
hensiblejto the last degree of emphasis, that no 
one could do other than choose the former. 

But a change came, and the young man re- 
pented, and humbled himself, and returned to his 
home, and was received by paternal love and for- 
giveness ; and now he bids fair to live a virtuous 
and noble life; and it is here that between the 
conduct of the younger brother, converted and 
returned, and the conduct of the elder brother, 
correct, but hard and cold, there is a marked 
contrast. The younger brother, though he has 
been a reprobate, has a manly and noble nature, 
and has entered upon the purpose of reconstruct- 
ing his life; and he deserves and ought to receive 
the sympathy of every noble-minded man. The 
elder brother, although he has been moral and 
religious so far as his outward life is concerned, 
has been cold and hard and uanlovely in his dis- 
position, and has manifested, and manifests, a 
spirit which ought to be condemned by every 
noble-minded mao. 

It is a pitiable thing to see the ruins of Tadmor 
in the wilderness ; it is a pitiable thing to see the 
magnificent temples of Greece and Rome lie pros- 
trate ; but to see a man who has been endowed 
with a radiant understanding, and who is rich in 
imagination, and whose nature is noble, and whose 
heart is kind—to see such a man destroyed by evil 
habits is more pitiable still. It is one of the most 
pitiable things in the world. Yet such things are 
happening; and we do not need to go out of 
Brooklyn to see them. And when a man falls 
methinks one should do as the sons of Noah did, 
who, when their father lay drunk, took a garment 
and went and covered him. To see a good man 
fall is enough to cause tears to rain from the eyes 
of every man who has a true and sympathetic 
heart. When a man falls is no time for aquafor- 
tis, for vitriol, for flailing ; it is no time for pierc- 
ing swords and venomous words: it is a time for 
sorrow. Itisatime for sympathy. It is a time 
for succor. It is a time when we should fulfill the 
command of the apostle, and remember those that 
are overtaken by faults, and bear in mind that 
we, too, are in the flesh, and are liable, like them, 
to fall headlong into ruin. 

And it cought to be easy for a good man to get 
back again when he has fallen into evil. There 
ought to be quick hands of sympathy stretched 
out to help him by ten thousand good men. There 
ought to be multitudes of generous hearts ready 
to medicate his wound, and smooth his way. And 
when I see him met with averted eyes, severe re- 
marks, bitter criticisms, gibes and jeers, or the 
sneers of newspapers, I think I behold the scene 
of the parable enacted over again; only it is not 
the prodigal that has run through a whole career 
of vice, but one who, by surprise, at one blow, is 
overthrown. Some sudden disaster, lion-like, has 
sprung upon him, and he finds himself sliding 








down some unknown plane or falling over some 
unsuspected abyss. Men being thus brought into 
trouble, a wall, as it were, is lifted up before them 
when they try to get back; the elder brother, so 
to speak, stands in their path, and discourages 
their recovery, and they are kept down ; whereas, 
if a spirit of mercy and kindness and love were 
shown toward them, they would be inspired to 
make the strongest effort in their power to reform 
their demoralized life, and become worthy and 
honored members of society once more. It is sad 
to know that in the majority of cases where men 
depart from rectitude the hardness and unsym- 
pathy of morality and piety make their career 
hopeless in the future. 

Now, although this is a historical occurrence, 

the history is one of that kind which never runs 
out. It is like the Amazon, which is never empty, 
because its waters evaporate, and go up into the 
sky, and condense, and come down again in the 
form of rain, and keep the river running forever. 
There are many histories of the Bible that are like 
a circular ball which rolls round and round and 
round, and which are as true now as they were in 
the Jews’ time—a great deal more so; because 
there are a great many more people now than 
there were then, and there are a great many more 
circumstances and conditions which lead to such 
events. 
. In the first place we ought to have it under- 
stood that wen who live in integrity, in purity, 
and in fidelity to domestic obligations, and who 
fulfill their duties toward society and property, 
are, so far as these things go, better men than 
those who disregard family relationships, and the 
proper moralities of society, and throw them- 
selves away in swinish pleasure. We must not 
mar the beauty of integrity, of propriety, of hon- 
esty, of sobriety, or virtues like these. They are 
safeguards, they are honorable in men; and no 
method of criticism, no mode of interpretation, 
nothing, should lower them ; and any manner of 
interpreting the parable of the prodigal son which 
makes the roistering man, as he is pictured, in the 
height of his folly and wickedness, better, becanse 
he bas a warm and generous heart, than the other 
man who is proper and rigat—any such interpre- 
tation of this parable will always miss the mark, 
and will lead to great mistakes, not simply as to 
morals, but as to understanding as well. 

Therefore give all due credit to the elder bro- 
ther. His tault was not that he was strict with 
himself; it was not that he squandered little; it 
was not that he never transgressed his father’s 
commandments: all these things were in his favor 
but any morality that dries up men’s sympatuie 
and kinder feelings not only is not a perfect kin d 
of worality, but isa morality that is dangerous. 
Or, to put it in another shape, any religion that 
makes a man feel emotions of contempt or of ha- 
tred toward a human creature is not true religion. 
If it be religion at all, it is the religion of the 
devil, and not the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The atoning heart of God is a mother heart. 
Forever and forever it has been, and forever and 
forever it will be. The divine nature was not put 
into thoughts or words; it was made manifest in 
the Lord Jesus Christ by deeds and acts. He in- 
terpreted it tous. And the doctrine of the divine 
nature is that holiness heals unholiness; that 
purity heals impurity ; that light heals darkness ; 
that goodness heals badness. Itis the recupera- 
tive power of the divine nature that makes God 
blessed forever. And whoever has the true religion 
has a religion that assimilates him to the divine 
nature and brings him into companionship with 
men. Whoever, therefore, comes into the true 
eburch,—whether it be the Roman church or the 
English church, whether it be the Catholic church 
or the Protestant church, and whether it be 
through one form of baptism or another, whether 
it be with symbol or without symbol, whether it 
be with liturgy or without liturgy, whether it be 
organized or unorganized—whoever comes into 
the true church comes into it in such a way that 
his own attainments, at every step, bring him, not 
to his kin, not to men tbat are like him, not to 
men that are in affinity with him, alone, but to 
men that are unlike him, to men that are over 
against him, to men that are opposite to him in 
every moral quality, as well. Just as a physician 
goes to a man because he is sick, just asa surgeon 
goes to a man because he is wounded ; so true re- 
ligion brings a man to those of his fellowmen who 
are in trouble or want that he may help or suc- 
cor them. And when a man is so good that he 
does not like any but good men, woe be to him! 
If you see a man who is so obedient that he cannot 
endure a man who is not obedient, woe be to him ! 
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Whenever you see a man so rigid that he despises 
lax men, woe be to him! If you see a man who 
is so godlike that he is not a bit like God, woe 
be to him! When you see religion working in 
such ways in men you may be sure that it is the 
elder brother's religion, and not the religion of 
tbe father. Whenever you see men who are led, 
by their devotion to religion, by their views of 
holiness, by their aspiration, and by their attain- 
ment, to such goodness that they are effectually 
separated from the world, and that they do not 
recognize it; whenever you see men who are seek- 
ing, to the exclusion of everything else, the bliss 
of the purified in heaven ; whenever you see men 
who are looking for peace and satisfaction in 
this world, and who have no patience or sympa- 
thy with anything which does not bring to them 
these experiences, you will find that they are not 
of the type of Christ. 

When the battle rages or when a man’s own 
household is beset by lurking demons who are 
seeking his life and that of his wife and children, 
is it a time for him to creep under the roof, where 
he will be safe, and let his children and wife make 
out the best they can? When a man’s own coun- 
try is in peril is it a time for him, if he is a patriot, 
to keep away from the army? Or, if he is swept 
into it, is it for him in the day of battle to seek 
some service where the balls do not whistle, and 
to say, ‘‘ Let him be killed who will: I do not 
intend to be burt Would that be beautiful in 
a patriot? And when this great world, that 
groans and travails in pain until now, needs noth- 
ing so much as sympathy and pity and help, and 
when there are few that are willing and ready to 
dry the tears that drop to the ground, and lift 
men out of their troubles, is it the conception of 
religion that one should get into the nest of peace 
in the tree of life, and, like a bird, giving no heed to 
the noises that come up from the contest below, 
sing and rock in sweet quiet? Is this religion? 
Is it Christlike. 

Nay, I go farther and say that any religion 
which fills a man with biliterness toward his 
fellow-men; any religion which fills a man with 
envy, or selfishness, or over-fastidiousness; any 
religion which causes a man to regard wickedness 
as a personal affront; any religion which brings a 
mau into such a state that he not only is without 
sympathy, but bas positive anger and contempt 
and bitterness—any such religion presents again, 
in an exaggerated form, the spirit of the elder 
brother. I do not say that the vicious are better 
than such a man; it is not for me to sit in judg- 
ment on other men; but I say that a wicked man 
in his vices has as many chances of reaching 
heaven as a Christian professor of exceeding de- 
voutness who lives to hate, who takes men by the 
throat because they are faulty, who, though he is 
forgiven, forgives not his fellow-men, and who 
draws himself back from others because they are 
wicked, because they are wrong, because they are 
vulgar, because they are unclean. 

What shall become of the world if there is no- 
body that interprets God’s love? What is the 
meaning of Christ's laying down his life for his 
enemies? How little of true theology is yet 
breathed into churches! See how they fight. 
See how they all join to fight men who are 
not in any church. See how, when men fall into 
sudden temptation, or when they gradually 
slide into troubles, and are brought into sbame 
and remorse, and they lie broken-hearted and 
dying—see how then those who call themselves 
Christians gird uptheir clean garments and thank 
God that they never committed such sins, and are 
glad that at last justice has its due! 

Ob, 1s this religion? Is it religion in the 
churches? Is it religion in the individual? My 
friends, have you ever considered what forgive 
ness of others is? [t is not merely forgiving men 
when they have done you a personal injury ; it is 
also forgiving them when they have injured so- 
ciety, and offended society laws. 

The way back from crime or from vice is always 
very hard. The way into wickedness—how easy 
it is! It is down hill. When a young man is 
working down toward evil, through intemperance, 
through lust, through gambling, through crime, 
the descent is at first so gradual that he does not 
notice it; but at last it becomes so precipitous 
that he is suddenly and irretrievably hurled into 
ruin. While going down is easy enough, getting 
back is always difficult, and often well nigh if not 
quite impossible, 

How much there is of so-called friendship which 
only goes with prosperity ! How mach friendship, 
so-calied, fails you when you are in adversity! If 
you have a friend, you have one who loves you so 
that he dares to tell you your faults. If you have 
a friend, you have one that not only is willing to 
divide his affections with you, but is willing to 
divide his honor witb you. If you have a friend, 
and you are in trouble, he comes and says, ‘ Is 
this,true or not? If it is true I will stand by you. 
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If it is not true I will defend you as innocent. If 
it is true you never needed a friend so much as 
now. If it is not true you need a friend to see 
that no injustice is done you.” And oh, how 
much there isexpressed in the word friend ! How 
different is a true friend from one who, when you 
are in trouble, stands afar off, and says, ‘‘ Proba- 
bly it is so; and if it is IT am too good to be 
caught in such company as that.” 

My heart is very sore, though not for myself, 
God knows. The papers have been filled, within 
the past few weeks, with things which have conie 
very close tome. A man who stood high in office 
in this city, a man who stood yet higher in useful- 
ness, a man of clear understanding and of the 
kindest feelings, through a mistake which many 
of you may be committing to-day, and which 
many men who have died on beds of honor bad 
committed, is discovered, and he comes to the 
ground ; and his church lays bim onthe public 
dissecting table, and cuts him up wi'h a deiibera- 
tion that is extraordivary. It dwelis on bis sin, 
and guilt, and fall, and destruction, until you find 
that it is a church clearing its own skirts in deal- 
ing with him. It is making record before the 
public as the elder bro her did, saying, as it were, 
**See how much better we are.” Where is the 
love, where is the pity, where is the sympathy, 
that ought to be shown by Christian men toward 
an erring fellow man? I know but very little of 
the facts; but I know that when a Christian 
brother is in trouble there ought to bea pavilion 
of Christian hearts into which he can enter. He 
ought pot to be left to die in despair. There 
ought to be tears enough shed for him to wash 
away his transgression. It is asad thing to seea 
cannibal church. It is a sad thing to see wen 
rent and devoured under the name of religion, of 
honesty and of purity. 

The elder brother was good so far as he went in 
goodness ; but a gooduess that keeps a man away 
from compassion, away from tenderness, and 
away from forgiveness—God grant that such 
goodness may spread slowly, and may have but 
few churches and but few disciples. 

And now, how is it with ourselves, in our rela- 
tions to our servants, to our partners, to men that 
have cheated us, and to those who have maligned 
us? Has God's grace given you such a feeling 
that when a man has ivjured you, you say, ‘* He 
needs my forgiveness more than he did _ be- 
fore he injured me. He is in the gall of bitter- 
ness and in the bend of iniquity; and I never 
felt so much for bim as I do now, though be has 
smitten me; and I not only forgive him but 1 
would be willing to meet him as the father met 
the prodigal son”? Have you had a conception 
of religion that had in it, as its central element, 
love and forgiveness? Have you ever read what 
your Bible says about anger? I almost never met 
anybody who did not justify himself in wrath. 
When I urge men to forgiveness, they say, ** That 
is more than na'ure can do.” It is certainly true 
that nature does not do it. It is a thing which 
requires grace. Nature has horns and claws and 
teeth ; it is a ravening beast ; but grace is cowpas- 
sionate and tender; and have you so much of 
grace that when a man is bad you are sorry for 
him ? and are you not only willing but anxious to 
help him? Have you pity for those that have 
fallen? Does your heart go out after those who 
are in prison? Do you seek the weltare of your 
fellow-men whatever may be their rank or condi- 
tion ? 

When ‘you think that God enters into partner- 
ship with every creature that breathes the breath 
of human life, so that when you wrong a man you 
wrong the God that isin him, and so thatif you 
serve him you serve the God that is in him, bow 
sacred he becomes! No temple and no altar, tor 
sacredness, is like the living, throbbing soul of 
man; and if you bring the Spirit of God and of 
Jesus Christ to men, there will be nothing in this 
world that will seem so dangerous in your sight as 
not to care forthem ; and it you are Christ’s there 
will be nothing so characteristic of you as sorrow, 
and sympathy, and pity, and love for those who 
are in waut and need. 

Beware of the prodigal's beginning, but imitate 
his end. Beware of the elder brother's disposi- 
tion, first, middle and last. 











PERSONAL. 


—Ex-Minister Washburne has returned to his old 
home at Galena, Ill. 

—Gen. Gibbon is seriously ill from the wounds re- 
ceived in the fight with Chief Joseph’s band. 

—The Rt. Rey. (Roman Catholic) Archbishop Bailey, 
of Baltimore, is very ill, and not expected to live. 

—Mr. R. Pearsall Smith in a dignified note vigor- 
ously repudiates the Antinomian views which have 
been attributed to him. 

—Miss Creswell, daughter of the late postmaster at 
Gibraltar, has been recently appointed to her father’s 
post. The salary is $3,000 a year. 

—John Habberton enters the lecture field this win- 
ter with ‘‘The Small Boy,’ and ‘‘ We Westerners as 
We Were.” He already is engaged for most of the 
winter evenings. 

—Rev. Dr. C. 8. Robinson, of Troy, N. Y., occupied 
the pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last Sun- 
day morning and evening. Mr. Beecher resumes his 
work next Sunday. 

—One member of the new freshman class at Yale is 
a colored man—Mr. Manning. Sons of Mr. Evarts, 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and ex-President 
Woolsey are in the same class. 





of the Freshmen at Amherst College who competed 
for the prize of $60 offered to the student showing the 
best preparation for college. 

—Cardinal Sixtus Riario Sforza, whose name was 
most frequently mentioned in connection with the 
Papal succession, died Sept. 30. He was sixty-seven 
years old, and was created Cardinal in 1846. 

—The AStna Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
have paid to Rev. Geo. Miller, as Treasurer, a policy 
of $5,000 on the life of Lewis T. Brown in favor of 
the Ashleydown Orphan Asylum, near Bristol, Eng- 
land. 

—Beware of aD. D. Rowland, alias D. R. Philip. He 
has been detected as a first-class fraud in New Or- 
leans, La., Richmond, Va., and Hackensack, N. J. 
He is an effective declaimer of other people’s sermons, 
and produces forged certificates calculated to deceive 
the elect. 

—Principal Snodgrass, of Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ont., one of the most prominent members of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, during his visit to 
Scotland on the occasion of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council accepted a call to the parish of Cannonbie, 
Dumfriesshire. 

+Dr. Robinson, editor-in-chief of the ‘ Illustrated 
Christian Weekly,” lias returned from abroad, where 
he has been traveling for the past four months. He 
will now resume his more active editorial duties. 
Mr. Warner has managed the paper most successfully 
and creditably during Dr. Robinson's absence. 

—The Richmond “ Christian Advocate” appears in 
mourning for the Rev. Dr. James A. Duncan, Presi- 
dent of a leading Methodist College and long conspic- 
uous as a powerful leader in all the religious move- 
ments of that denomination. His death was wholly 
unexpected, as but a few days before he was in full 
health. 

—The Late Mr. Peter S. Duryee was baptised in the 
North Dutch Church, on Fulton St., N. Y., and 
trained in the principles of the Reformed Church to 
which he showed his strong attachment by his gen- 
erous gifts of money and active services. He died at 
his home in Newark, N J., Sept. 23, iu his seventieth 
year. 

—‘‘In one of the mines of the Crown Point Iron 
Company, the other day, an explosion occurred by 
which a man named Burt lost one hand and one eye 
and had bis skull fractured. Burt had been deaf and 
dumb from infancy and had married a deaf mute for 
a wife. He survived his injuries, and, curious to re- 
late, the accident restored his hearing and he is now 
learning to talk and making commendable progress.” 
So says the Burlington (Vt.) ‘* Free Press.”’ 

—Mr. Moody has determined to spend the month of 
October in Vermont. At a conference with about 
fifty Vermont ministers, held at Bellows Falls, he 
said that he desired rest from the work in large cities, 
and that if the pastors and members of the churches 
of Vermont desired it, he would begin the first of 
October to hold meetings in a fewof the most impor- 
tant towns of the State. Major Whittle and Mr. Need- 
ham will coiiperate with Mr. Moody. 

—Sitting Bull is reporied to have offered the follow- 
ing prayer before holding a conference with General 
Miles: ‘‘ The Almighty God sees and hears me. Great 
Spirit, bless my people, and give me power this day 
to protect and care for them. Make me to speak the 
truth; and make the white man to speak with a 
straight tongue. May he who lies to-day die first.” 
And yet—somehow—the commission does not feel like 
intruding on his seclusion in the Wood Mountains 
without a pretty strong escort. 

—The English stage-coach having made itself at 
home in our New York region, a number of gentle- 
men are said to have determined to introduce the 
English fox-hunt on Long Island. The neighborhood 
of East Meadow Brook, about three miles east of 
Hempstead, has been selected for the meetings, which 
it is proposed to hold on every Wednesday and Satur- 
day during October, and it is expected that the downs 
of Long Island will present a lively spectacle on these 
occasions with ‘‘’ounds and ’orses and ’untsmen with 
*orns.”’ 

—The spirit of unrest seems to pervade the bones of 
Christopher Columbus to an extent sufficient to im- 
pel the living to tote them about. His first burial 
occurred at Valladolid, Spain, in 1506—the place and 
time of his death. Then followed successive ex- 
humations and burials in 1513 and 1536; lastly, in 1796, 
with much solemn magnificence he was laid in what 
seemed as if it might be his final resting-place. It 
now appears these remains were those of his son 
Diego, and Columbus has been unwittinglv left to 
repose 340 years in Santo Domingo while every one 
supposed him to be in Havana for the last 8. Meas- 
ures should at once be taken to have this mistake 
rectified. 

—Rev. J. Leonard Corning has returned to this 
country after eight years absence in Europe, with a 
course of eight lectures on the history of art in 
which it is traced from the hieroglyphic beginnings 
in Egypt to the present day. He has, to illustrate 
this course, over five hundred pictures adapted to 
hang on the walls of the lecture-room. He begins the 
delivery of the course at Vassar College this fall. He 
also has an abbreviated and popular lecture. for 
lyceums, on the Story of the Masterpieces. Those of 
the readers of the Christian Union who remember his 
graceful contributions to our columns will be sure 





—J. F. Kemp, of Brooklyn, was the successful one 





that this will be a genuinely popular lecture. 
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Financial. 


From ees y 24, to Saturday, 
sept. 29. 
Financial Quotations-Gold.— 











Monday. Wednesday, Saturday 
Sept. 24. Sept. 26. Sept. 29. 
Gold (higbest) ..... 103% ........ las 
Lega! Tenders ... v6. ° 96.85. 





Goveroment Bonds.— 


(These tigures a the highest nominal rates.) 


Sixes (881. r........ 
Sixes, 381 ¢., 


seereee eee 





c. 
Fives, 1881. r.. eevcee 
Fives. 


4s, registered,1907.. 
Currency sixes. .. 


Bids tor State Bonds. 























Alabama 6s. ’85. N.Y. 68, U.L. 1877... — 
ao Se. °86. N.Y. 08. C.l. 1875... — 
do Se. "86... N.Y. He, G.R. 1887... — 
do . "BS. . N.Y. 68, .C, 1887... — 
do 8s, A. &C.R. N.Y. ts. G.L. 1883... — 
60 } 20 «ONY. 68, G.L.. 1891... — 
do %3..... W N.Y. fe, GL. 1892... — 

Ark. tis, runded..... 23 N.Y. 6s. G.L. 1893... 120 

bo we ee 3. — a 5s. G.L. 1876... — 

«- — N.C. 68,O0Jan.&Jua 1 
dois. L.K.P.B.AN. — N.C. 68 -& = iy 
do 7s, M. O. & R — N.C. 68.N.C.R.J.4J3. 67% 
do 7s, Ark. . -- N.C, > dae . C% 
c snestions ts. in N.C.,coup.. of. J.4J — 

,° cove ™m He le = 
a0 is. new oon 1U7X& 8% 
do 7s ind’sed.... 106% 4 8 
do 78. g@010 conds 105 N.C.N.bas, aT 

Indiana 5s..... = N.C. N.B.. A 7 

Tl. coup. ts, o« - N.C... 8.1 - 

lil, 68. coup. 79. . - dao - 

th. +t tosses do = 

Kentucky tis. _ Ohio 68, ‘BI 104 

Louisiana ta ....... 52 do 108 
do 68,N. B.... 52 Rhode isiand ts.... 107 
do -F.D 52% South Carolina 6s.. 40 
40 Penite’t’ry, 52% do 8,Jan.&Ju, 32 
ao 68,L.B..... 52h do 68. Avpr.&O0c. 32 
do 8s, L.B.. 52\q do F ’ Act, 66.. 32 
do 88. L.B.. 1835 525g .C 40 
do iocte = ° 40 
do do 78 ot Ls8s 2ceee 33 

do Non-fund.o. 1 
Tenn. 6s, old........ A2ss 
10 6s, new....... 12k 
ao. ts, new ser. — 
Va. ts, old .......... ® 
6s. Ols ao n.b.. 1866.... 30 

® L’ bds.due 82t0 M0 106 ao op. D.. 186. 30 

Fonding b, 94-5... 1064 do cunsol....... . 

Asvium or U.d. '92, U6 6 40 ®X.mat.coup — 

H. & St.J. due 's6.. 108 do consol.. 24 se. 40 

H.& &.J.. ‘8..... 6% do deferred..... 5% 

N.Y. Reg. B’v L. — D. of Co. 4. 658 1924. 73% 


N.Y.C. B'¥ Loan... 


do smal) b 


Ta os yee do Regs....... 73% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 daya. 
London orime van«ers. s8lat8ikg 45584 85% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending ‘September 29, 1877. 


BKutter.—Receipts for the week were 37,'i 
packages. Exports 10,656 packages. There has been 
a quick ready mart et and a higher rauge of prices, 
especially for fresh fa!l make. The average luw 
quality of fall butter causes exceptional prices for 
some fancy selections, and tuere have been a tew 
sales of such at ‘5c.,and we note sale of une sour 
cream creamery to arrive next week fresh from 
the churn at 3%c.; real fine fresh dairy make is also 
quick s Id at 28@30c.; but early burter, or fall 
either. that 1s off in quality gues way off iv price. 
The late make butter through large porti ns of 
the state is flat ani flav: rless on account of the 
drought. lt is generally dry through all the dairy 
districts. The writer being in the Butternuts Va!- 
ley this week chanced to m eta farmer from the 
Susqueh.nna loukiog fur water and fin iing nune; 
he was bound to get his grist ground and was 
headed for the Unadilla, which woulo make him a 
thirty -mile crive to get to mill. Old pastures in 
many sections are dead. and cows browsing in the 
woodsand undergrowth, the butter cannvut show 
any more flavor than there is in the milk, and un- 
less there are pleasant warm rains fo'lowed by 
Indian summer then the fal! feed will be very slim, 
and fal] butter poor. Droughts seem to work by 
the law of cuntraries—they make the poorest pos- 
sible basis for high prices, as was the case la*t 
year. Still the exception sometimes proves the 
rule. This year, so far as cur own observation 
extends, dairymen are not marketing their prod- 
ucts on a drought basis, the inclination is to sell 
early and to throw the weight of the make : n to 
fall markets, which may keep prices easy until 
mid-winter and Jead toa general absorption and 
easy clearance of thecrop. The falling off in ex- 
ports is caused by the extreme heat, and possibly 
somewhat checked by higher prices asked. We 
quote: Fine fresh creamery, 32@35c. ; fine fall pri- 
vate dairy, 2°@30c.; fair to good fall butter, 4@2%6c.; 
entire dairies, South and middle tier cr >p, 4@26c.; 
entire dairies, Northern Welsh, 2;@2 c.; picked 
up lots Northern butter, 21@23c.; Western entire 
dairies, 22@25c.; Western mill butter, 17@20c.; c_m- 
mon packing butter, 13@\6c. 

Cheene. — Keceipts for the week were 44,650 
boxes. Exports 25,625 boxes. The market is stag- 
gered by the prices asked and accumulation of 
stock. It is estimated that there are about 60 to 
80,060 boxes in ice storage here; holding them out 
of market kept up prices, and the usual reptem- 
ber rise has been furestalled in August. The fall 
production of cheese must be somewhat shrunk 
on account of dry weather. We quote: Fire fuac- 
tory, 12%@ 3c.; fair to good, "12@12\c.; fpartly 
skimmed, 8@!0c. 

Eggs.— There is good demand for fresh at 21@2:c. 
per doz. 

Dressed Poultry and Game,—Chickens. per 
Ib., (2@12¢e, ; fow's, 12@18c. ; turkeys, 13@15c, ; ducks, 
13@lde.; partridges per pair, 50@75c. : grouse, 85@90c, 

Heeswax.— Pure wax per !|b., 27@28c. 

Benns.— Mediums $1.60@#2,00 per bush ; marrows 
$2.50@$2.70. 

Dried Apples.—Old crop 5 cts.; new Southern 
687c. 

Grecn Apples.—Fall fruit per bbls $2.60@%3.00. 

Cranberries.—in bushel crates $2.25@§$2.50 





FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.8. GOVEKNMENT BONDS bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Geld, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


0] 0 0% Interest 
lowa Bonds & Mortgages 


GY: W.FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, and 
W Negotiators of Loans, Corning, Lowa, and 1% 
G adway (Western Union Building). New York, 
oe loans on the best improved furms in lowa, 
t § to 10 per cent. interest. Always first liens 
cad improved farms; never exceeds one-third the 
cash value of the land alone. The bonds huve 
coupons attached. and the interest is paid semi- 
annually, at the Centra! National Bank. 
York, and the principal, when due, at the same 
bank. Several years’ exverience of the firm in 
toning has 4) these loans to be PER- 
TLY SARE! Toe interest and principal 
Aa Dee been paid when due wit>out the loses 
of aaollar. Send to Geo. W. Frank & Darrow for 
full printed particulars, or call ut the New York 
office, and examine maps and applications for 
}oans in sums ranging from $500 to $5,00U. We refer 
by permissiun to 
WM. A.WHEELOCK, Esq., Pres. Cen. 


Bank, N. 
mat nSON & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 


i 
H.C. FAHNKSTOCK. Esq..  Fizet Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 
HENRY H. PALMER. Esq., New Brunswick, N.J. 
J.H. MORRISON, Esq., 422 V est 23d St., New York. 
Hon. AUGUSTUS FKANK, Banker, Warsaw, N.Y. 
CHAS. J. STARR, K-q.,. Stamford. Ct. 
E. , Lae not. .of Dun, Barlow & Co., 335 Broad- 
New oO 
AARON HEALY, Es af Ferry St., New York. 
HON. GEO. W. PATTERSON, Westfield, N. Y. 
G. WELLS ROOT, K- qs. Hartford, Conn. 
EDWAKUDS & UDELL, Attorneys, 52 William St., 
New York. 
Be. fo R. PEASLEE, 29 Madison Avenue, New 


HAZEN, WHITNEY & CO., 
10 anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar; never eae u day op inter- 
est or principal; no investor through us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Ser 4 for barticu- 
lars and references. 8B. WAT 
CO.,. LAWRENCE, KAN... cr HENRY DIC KINSON, 
Manager, 243 Sroadway. New York. 

Co., 





National 


392 Broadway, New 
PER CENT. NET. 

Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 





Continental tins. 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreckize, corner Court and ——.. Streets, 
1% Broadway, Bruoklyn 


Contes. narks in in Cash $1, "888-080 Se oo 


Reserve. 
Lianilities. 
Net Surplu 


Total Assets, (Jan. lst, !877) 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec'y. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 




















Capital Paid in Casb........... 8500,000 00 
Reserves tor’ all Liabilities, 
inclading Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 


Net Surplus........ - 509,393 14 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


. REVSEN GANK. Secretarv. 


THE NORTH - EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBOKO. VT. 


This New England Association issues policies 
limited to $1,0.0 and $2.00 only. It has a regu'ar 
charter, w th a paid-up ca vita! of +100,00 aro inai- 
vidual iability of stockholders. The plan ts thut 
of mutual contributi n, in sma!l advance pay- 
ments, enabling any laburing man or mechanic ti 
carry t1,000i.surance. It bas no object, underany 
circumstances, tn failin ng; pothing t gain by iapses 
—its members paying fir their insurance as taer 
g and keeping the “ reserves” in their own puck- 














ets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past three years of 
‘ts existence has been lees than half that of * old- 
»lan. high-rate, reserve’ comosnies. 

The average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—tor $1,0U0 
policies has been as follows: 

a a bj wrecenemenennns sdsccoss oh #10 39 


“ oO" 5D 





The annual cost decreases with the increase of 
wl eee. The age-limit now 1s 18 to 60 


1eor “further information and terms on applica- 
tions mde direct, to the Home Office, address the 
secretary. 


Ex-Gov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres, 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 
DAVID W. LEWIS & Co., 

__ NEW YORK. 
Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor ——- the Adver- 


tiser and the Publisher by stating 
advertisemeut in 





thet they saw the ad 
the Christian Unio 








CASH BENEFITS 


OF 


* Accident Insurance. 


E TRAVELERS 


OF 


HARTFORD 


Has paid over 28,000 claims for death or total disability by accident, 
amounting to 


$2,680,000. 


Here are a few examples out of 2,500 Accident Claims paid in this year, 1877: 
FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH. 


Cc. W. Bailey, Montpelier, Vt., crover, 
crushed between railroad cars... ......... 
Wm. H. Young, Albans, N. “4 ‘foreman, 
Re ee 
John G. Scutly, Milwaukee, Wis, railroad 
conductor, rus over by cars.... . ° 
Frank D. Webster, Kansas City, "Mo.. ex- 


press messenger, ratir 7 accident. 

Louis Wilsen. Paris, lli., locomotive "engin- 
eer, explosion of bo ~~ aa 

Louis J. Barnard, #uffal, 
agent, killed ot Ashtabula .............. 

Harry Wagr er, Syracuse, N.Y.. sleeping- car 
conductor, killed at Ashtabula 

Boyd L. Russell. Auburn. N.Y., commerciat 
agent. kili'ea at As way atbinahoenhbe 

Levi W. Hart, Akron, Ohio, commercial 
agent, killed at Ashtabula... .... 

Jonathan Rice, Lowell, Mass., merchaot, 
killed at Ashtabula........._..... 

F. Marvin, Buffalo, N. Y., commercial 
agent, ki'led at Ashtabula 

G. A. Purington, Buffa'o, N.Y., express mes- 
senger, killed at Ashtabula.... .. .....-6-- 


$5,000 | 
10,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1.000 


5,000 
5.000 
5,009 
5,000 
4,000 | 
1,000 | 
2.000! 





WEEKLY INDEMNITY FOR TOTAL DISABILITY. 











ba . Hanscom, Bath, Me., sawyer, struck 
by aR. of ice, 26 weeks....... $590 CO 
F. B. Bige ow, Lewiston, Me., dentist, finger 
bruised by dumb-bell.6 weeks. .......... 240 00 
J. B. Sturdivant, Portland, Me.. retired ship- 
master, anklesprained by fall. 104-7 weeks 211 42 
Weymouth, Gardiner, Me., ship car- 
“penter, thrown from carriage, 12 weeks... 168 75 
James P. Hitchcock, Bath, Me., shipowner, 
thrown from sleigh, ] ar Ssanbee 400 00 
M. W. Page. Cone: rd. H., manufacturer, | 
fell into a ditch, 7 Geako. 120 00 | 
Thos. C. Ryder. Dumbarton, N. B.. ‘thrown is 
from wagon, 26 WeeKS..... 2.20.65. -ceeceeeeee 650 U0 
Geo. W. Guupy. Portsmouth. N. H, printer, 
tell upon hts heaa, #0 a ‘ 300 10 
K. F. Donner, Burlington, Vt.. ‘gentleman, 
by bursting of rifle, iweeks — .........+-- 125 00 
Thos. L»roer, Richm snd, Vt., freight brake- 
man, hurt coupling cars, 26 weeks 130 00 | 
F. Luce, W bite River, freight conductor, | 
toe crusned by car, 134-7 weeks ... .. ..... 135 71 | 
Lawrence Curtis, Boston, Mass., stock brok- ; 
er. felis on ice, 8 Weeks .........---+-.s.00-- 200 00 | 
D. G. Batchelaer, Saiem, Mass., Supt. Lead 
Co., slipped on ice, 15 4-7 weeks............- 389 28 
8. T. ‘Irumbul!, Gloucester. Mass., Supt. 
Quarry, mb bruken by fail. § weeks... 200 00 
Cc. 0. R char son, Weurcester, Mass., pavior, 
thrown fr m sleigh, l0 weeks ...... 250 0 
Aodison Putnam, Lowell, Mass., merchan it, 
feli on k ‘e, 23 Weeks... paenaneoresdavess . 575 00 
Melanctheon Hanford, Boston, maker of 
elevat rs, fell oa ice, 8 weeks.. 200 00 
J. B. Gardiner. Providence, R. i., railroaa 
superintendent, ankle sprained by mis- — 
BtEP, © WEEKS. ... .-----cecerscccecce ose 150 00 
Joun McGuire, Westeris, R. L., stone cutter 
piece of steel in eye, 21 4-7 weeks 107 86 
John Kenorick, Waterbury, Conn., ‘lawyer, 
ankle spruioced by misstep, 4 weeks........ 100 00 
Dr. Gustave Obpvesorg. Bridgeport, Copp., 
burned by explosten ‘of lamp,457 weeks 23> 72 
Conrad Barreuther, Winstea, C..nn., farm- 
er und nai muker, ieg broken, 4 weeks.... 140 00 
H.-race Barnes, New Yur City, hotel keep- 
er, back sprained by a tall, j» weeks. 325 00 
Jas. H. Yerkes, Wes:fielu. N. Y., sa esman, 
injured on steamer, It weeks.... ....... 240 00 
Dr. &. KF. Hoyer Tovawaoda, N. Y. . thrown 
Pw WAZ, DS WEEKS......... cece eceecereeece 200 00 
A. Justin, Buffalo, Y., wagonmuker, ‘ 
Aten on siuewalk, 5 weeks eaeebedigerehe Sees 125 00 
A. Clurk, Jamestown, N. Y., merchant, 
fel ~~ icy waik. 34-7 weeks.... 178 56 
. C. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y.. merchant, 
arm broken on icy wa.k, 6 weeks....... + 150 00 
Thos. F. witherbee, Port Henry, N. _@ 
archisect, struck by a casting, 6 weeks..... 500 00 
J. ¥. Fargo, Butfuio, N. Y., supt. Am. Ex.Co., 
accidental aischarge of gun. 5 weeks...... 125 0 
Charies W. Wyck ff, himira, N. Y., burdware 
merchant, thrown frow a Wagon, 26 weeks 650 00 
Ward Huot, jr,, Utica, N. Y., lawyer, ieg 
broken op 10e, 7 WOCKS. .........0s0e os eeeeee 1:5 00 
Wiliam KE. Taylor, Binghamtun, N. Y., 
werchant,slipped on rolling stone,26 weeks 650 Ou 
George KE. Latham, Albany N. Y., m ere hant, 
slipped op walk, vreaking leg, 7 7 weeks..... 350 00 
Heory Draper. New York City. auctiunest, 
fell on ice, eg br ken, 8 weeks... ... 200 00 
K. Thayer, Frewsbuig, N. Ze . farmer, leg 
brvken by full on ice, ld weeks............. 350 00 
Hiram Beneaict, Lockport, N. Y. — 
oer, thrown by horee, 23 we MLL. 5 abated 1,150 CO 
Wiinam E. Hart, Kimira, N. Y. merchant, in- 
jured by # ful cn walk, 9 4-7 weeks .... 2.9 28 
Job. A.M rtimore. Bros klyn, N. Y.. insur- 
wee agent, scalded by steum, 24-7 weeks. 128 5 
B. Dunihec, Buffalo, N. Y., law er. finger i 
pg PB by wuter-pipe, 33-7 weeks... ..... 102 85 
A. H. Gutes, Ly.ns, N. Y., County Clerk, 
hand burt vy explusiun of mfle, 5 weeks.. 127 50 
George W:ituo, Aibany. Y., att rney. ; 
thrown from wagon, 3 weeks..... ......... 150 00 
James Hail, Albany, N. Y.. state Geul gist, 
hurt by @ fuli, 2 WeekS....... 000. os eeeeees 100 06 
John Van Brockien. Amsteroam, N. “Y.. mill- 
owner, cut fyut wth un axe, 7 3-i weeks.. 71 43 
. C. Kvonz, Albany, N. Y., merchant, 
thrown from sleigh 26 NR si ah wn ton 300 00 
H. W. shepard, Bro: kiyn, N. Y., manufac- 
turer, injured at Ashtubula, 26 weeks... 650 00 
J. L. Breytugie .Lockport, \. ., merchant, : 
shot by a burgiar, 9 WeeKS...........-..0000+ 450 00 












Silas H. Merrill, Dayton, N. Y., commercial 
agent, kitled at Ashtabula.... ........... 5,000 
Juitus Nott, Bristo!, Conn. » capitalist, run 
over by engine at WNC. -s Zeh. cota acs 3,000 
A. D. Bree kman, Mount V ernon, Ill. jocu- 
motive engineer, railroad coilision........ 2,000 
Fronk E. Bateman, Kunsas (ity, Pa., hotel 
proprietor, by burning of botel........... 5,000 
P. Greene, Brookfield. Mo., “engineer, 
killea by railroad accitent.... — ....e..+6 2,000 
Joseph P. Ciarksou, Chicago, lawyer, acci- 
dentaily shot by pistul........... > 10,000 
R. McCurdy, Bernarcstown. iii. 
tive fireman, run over by cars. 1,000 
Sclomon Whitesides, Three Riv * 
paper mil empt«yé, killea by machioery. 1,000 
John Lynch, Oshkosh, Wis, lumber mer- 
Fn ES IEE. -.  §,600 
James F. Kilfoile, Troy, N. Y.. druggist 
orvwned while bathing... ........ ..-ss000- 10,000 
John Jones, Ancram, N. Y., boss anaes, 
SOR BF NG GD TRUED dsccocccesnevsd +sceKs 1,000 
Thomas Love, New York pe A ~eemingenenteg 
fell from stea uship. 8 2 7 weeks.......... 124 28 
Epbraim Du Puys, H« buhen, N. J., mer- 
chant, fell down stairs, 4 weeks . 100 00 
Wm. Dent, Driftwood, Penn., farmer, cut 
off great toe with ap axe, 2| weeks......... 420 00 
Alex. ae jeder, Philadelphia, in surance agent, 
feil from sleigh, 8 Weeks. .......... sceeseee 150 00 
Juhn Wiest, Frieburg. Penn., Sec'y Mining 
Co., eye hurt by a twig, iG Weeks.......... 500 00 
Z. Batudy rf, Fremoot, Peon., bank presi- 
dent, thrown from carriage. 8 weeks...... 150 00 
J.Ccleman, Franklin, Penn., real estate 
agent, tbrown from buggy, 8 weeks... .... 200 00 
t. C. Mathews, Philudeiphia, merebact, 
leg bruised bv a fal’, 5 weeks........ 250 00 
H. L. Tayi. r, Petrolia, Penn, petro eum 
producer, thrown from wagon, 15 weeks . 750 00 
McCoy, Pittsbur, hb, P enn., machinist, 
‘arm broken « y shaft, 10 2-7 weeks...... ... 102 86 
dr. A. P. smith, Baltimore, svine injured by 
fall from curria Dy B WOU v0 veccevsvscsoes 300 00 
m. Stevens, Bultimore, supt. ship yard, 
arm br: ken by timber, 12 weeks. .......... 300 60 
| Natnan New. Cleveland, Ubio, merchant, 
feil on icy walk, 7 WeeWS............-..+. i75 00 
John MacKae, Newburgh, Ohio, roller in 
iron mill, roli felt on leg, 6 4-7 weeks.. 164 26 
L.J. Lurmore, Greenville, Ohio, com ‘legent, 
injured by a fall, .0 weeks..... ..........65. 150 00 
Wu. H. Tamb'rn, Galiog, Ohiv, loco. engi- 
neer, piece of Dra*s io eye, 19 i-7 weeks. lvl 43 
Lucius Pierce, Monticello, Ind,, retired far- 
mer, cut foot with an axe, 46 weeks. -. 6000 
Chas H. Ferguson, lu anepuits. cullector, 
finver broken by roughs.9 Re 2 225 00 
Andrew Hartman, logar seees, ina. -, Cur- 
penter, arm broken by engine, 22 weeks... 110 00 
g. Morrisen, terre Haute, Ind., yard- 
m»«ster, thrown from cur, 26 weeks....... 260 00 
James Haines, jr., Pekin, il., boukkeeper, 
wjured vy @ tu.i, 25 Weeks... .......0.+-s00s 650 00 
J on U. King, Mattvon, UL, locu. engineer, 
injureo in railroad accicent, 6 weeks...... 260 00 
Jas. C. Gr fin, Peoria. lil., trembt bvrake- 
man, feil from car, 26 weeks 195 00 
E. B. Sackett, R ckford, lhe, “merchant, 
thrown trom wagon, 6 weeks............++. 125 00 
Wm. J. unaban. Cureago, real estate dealer, 
turowy from buggy, 4 weeks.... ....... 100 00 
F.8. Piedier, Cieve ana, ti, freight con- 
cuctor shipped off truin, 26 weeks.......... 260 00 
John A. Hugnes, Boone, Lowa, arover, leg 
broken by unprovekes assault, 12 weeks.. 150 00 
W. H. Weeks, Cedur Raupics owa, cum- 
mercial traveler, slipped, spraining his 
rere 125 W 
Leonard Arnuid, Muscatine, juwa, merch- 
»nt, rib breken by a fall, 4 weeks..... 100 00 
m. M. Beemun, Kaian.az.o, Mich, car- 
penter, throws trom a wagon, ls weeks. 195 00 
Cc. C. Comst ck. Grana Ru pids, Mich., brake- 
man. coupling cars, lv 1-i weeks............ 101 43 
G. v. B. Wovabury, Muskegon. Mich, supt. 
sawimili, feli 'r.-m ladder, 5 4-7 weeks... .. 139 28 
Carl Ruaow, Kalamazoo, Micn..b ok keeper, 
fuvl lammed in elevator, 4 6-7 weeks. 121 43 
Jas. ‘i’. Kingsbury, Milwauke se, Wis.. map- 
ager Lubaccu Werks, fe'l un stairs, 8 weeks 200 00 
P. H. MeCauiey. Miiwaukee, Wis.. contract- 
or, assaulted by drunken man. 12 weeks... 450 00 
Nathan Brice, milwaukee, Wis.. ° 


tm. rehapt, 


‘eg broken on ice. 15 weeks .. 
W.J. Kersbaw, Milwaukee, Wis 
on ice, SOUP kk. bvanedecasededdrbeeben 
Aiex. r. Baker, W mone, » Minn. , Speculator, 





feil GuWo stuirs, 12 weeks....... .......0065 300 00 
Hunson Gregg, ot. "J seph, Mo., grain 

deuler, thrown from s.eigh, 34-7 weeks... 178 56 
1. W. Pilger, St. Louis. Mo., me: chunt, leg 

broken by vate of hay, 12 5-7 weeks... .... 635 71 
Frank Griffith, Ovtawa, Kas., switchman, 

tuvt crushed by Cur, 26 WeeKS..........0608- 260 00 
Ww. W. Morris, Louisvilie, Ky., insurance: 

agent. leg bri ken by fail. 4 weeks. 330 00 
Jas. M. Silcutt, Louisviiie, Ky.. locomctive 

engineer, railr. aa acciaent, .0 weeks..... 200 00 
Daniel K. Cook, Marietta, Ga.. miller, burnea 

in railroad acciaent, Li 2-7 weeks.......... 282 14 
J hn Maguire, Ontunabee, ‘Ont., geapomas, 

thrown by horses. 13 weeks . 195 00 


D. Aitred Boulby, Waterf rd, 
trom buggy, Ji weexs....... 
a. W. Whituey, St. Jobn, N 
walk, 5 weeks.. 


Ont. ° ‘ship i ped 













THE WHOLE NUMBER of Accident Claims PAID BY THE TRAVELERS, 
if printed as above, would fill three hundred columns of this paper. 


HONEST CLAIMS PROMPTLY PAID 


AND 


FRAUDS 


VIGOROUSLY 


RESISTED. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES are written by Agents at (short notice, cost but little 
money, and cover all kinds of accidents happening in, lawful occupations, travel- 


ing or not. 
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Tribune Building. 
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. small surfaces. An interesting feature of the dis- 
Scien Ce. covery is that the deposit can be made so thin as 
: readily to show the color of light transmitted 

For a few weeks past the spectroscopists have through metal. This varies with the different 
been congratulating themselves upon the impor-| jotals and with different thicknesses of the same 
tant accession to the proof of the nebular hypo-| netal, It occurred to Prof. Wright that, since 
thesis that was furnished by the appearance of | tn. eolors transmitted by silver and platinum are 
the star Cygous when its light was analyzed. The | .. actly complementary, a combination of the two 
assertion was made that the irresolvable nebule | .ouiq produce a speculum of perfect whiteness 
consisted largely of the simple gases, principally | 2,4 not liable to tarnish as is the case with the 
hydrogen : they were supposed to be in the process | cijver specula at present in use. Experiment 
of condensation, ultimately to form suns. But proved that this supposition was correct, a thin 
the star Cygnus, which has been regarded as 4) fim of platinum being placed with perfect success 
sun with a varied assortment of streaks in its | 4vor one of silver and the result was a surface of 
spectrum, now has every appearance of being @| wonderful brilliance which would only be spoiled 
nebula. Professor Lockyer suggests as a way out | », any ordinary process of polishing. 
of the difficulty that the pew star may not be so| ~ bh Sy 2 
many uillions of miiles away as the fixed stars RuRAL HyGIENE.—Those of the profession who 
certainly are. If it had been at that great dis- | have been able during the past summer to spend 
tance and had burst suddenly into fierce inean- a vacation away from home, have had, as usual, 
descence at the time it was first observed it would | ample opportunities for some practical observa- 
have taken a few million years for so large a mass | tions concerning rural hygiene. In proportion as 
to cool. ; our knowledge of sanitary science increases, we 
; the more anxiously inquire concerning the drain- 
age, drinking water, climatic influences, etc., of 
the different places we visit. Ifmany of our read- 
ers can look back upon their experiences of the 
past few weeks and conclude that all their sani- 
tary anticipations of their respective retreats 
have been realized, it will certainly be a matter 
for present congratulation and for future encour- 
agement. We have reason to believe, however, 
that the contrary conclusion is generally reached ; 
in fact, taking the country as a whole, we 
must admit that it is in a fearful unsanitary 
eondition. Even in many of the so-called model 
farm-houses which throw open their doors for 
summer boarders, we find the foul and reeking 
privy-vault in close proximity to a well; the 
roows small, close, and unventilated, and the 
dietary stamped with the most objectionable 
features of boarding-house management. With 
many of the fashionable first-class hotels, whether 
on the mountain or beach, the same objections 
obtain, and but for the outdoor life of the guests, 
which the season invites, many cases of sickness 
might have occurred. Fortunately, no cases of 
hotel sickness have occurred, and this circum- 
stance, considering the protracted droughts, the 
low level of the water-veins and the baked beds 
of the countless pools and ponds, is worthy of 

Without something to eat or drink, man will | remark. The religious camping-grounds have 
not live beyond a few days, or at most a week, | been well patronized ; and, although much has 
Access to water, however, makes a great differ- | been done to meet the requirements of a large 
ence. There is a well known case of an Ayrshire | and crowded population, much more remains to 
miner who lived twenty-three days, buried in a | be accomplished before they can be considered 
coal mine, without swallowing anything but small safe places to which invalids can be recommended. 
quantities of a chalybeate water sucked through | So far, no cases of serious sickness have been 
astraw. He hed the advantage of being shut up | traced to the grounds attributable either to im- 
in a contaminated atmosphere, which, by dimin- | pure drinking water or defective drainage ; but 
ishing nervous sensibility, lessened the cravings | this happy condition of things cannot be said to 
of hunger. Berard quotes the example of a| be due to the absence of causes the active and 
conviet who died of starvation after sixty- | more direct operation of which is a mere question 
three days, but in this case water was taken. | of time.—[‘‘ Medical Record.” 

Cases of alleged fasting longer than this are - - - 
certainly due to exposure. The insane appear ia cahcata 

to bear fasting better than those in their CASH. 
sober senses, and in some morbid conditions A PROBLEM OF PROFIT AND LOSS, WORKED 































































































A suit recently decided in San Francisco before 
Justice Field of the United States Supreme Court, 
and Justices Sawyer and Hillyer of the United 
States Cireuit Court, has a more important bear- 
ing upon the mining interests of this country 
than almost any that has been before our courts. 
The case arose in consequence of a dispute as to 
the limits of certain mining properties in Nevada, 
and the decision turns on the meaning of the 
terms ‘‘vein” and ‘‘lode,” common enough in 
mining parlance, but hitherto without any well- 
defined meaning in law. The unanimous decision 
of the court is that a zone of rock which is tra- 
versed by veins of ore manifestly belonging to 
the same system is itself to be regarded as a vein, 
within the meaning of the law. The other point 
settled is that the ‘‘end-lines” of a mining patent 
are unalterable, whereas it has heretofore been 
claimed. and even decided in lower courts, that 
they could properly be “swung” to suit the course 
of the vein so as to give the patentee the full 
leugth of the claim. These decisions confirm the 
views of Professor R. W. Raymond, United States 
Comwissioner of Mines, and of ‘‘ The Engineering 
and Mining Journal,” and it is believed that they 
will prove to be for the advantage of legitimate 
mining interests everywhere. 





of the body nourishment may certainly be BY DAVID LOCKERBY. 

done without for a surprising length of time. By AMELIA E. Barr, 

Animals have an advantage over man, so far as (Concluded.) 

living without food is concerned. Rattlesnakes “God's work is soon done.” 

exist many months without eating anything, and T is a weary day when the youth first discovers 
retain all their vigor and fierceness; and many | I that after all he will only become a man; and 


creatures voluntarily spend four, five or six | this discovery came with a depressing weight one 
months in every year without eating or drinking. | morning to David, after he had been counting 
The tortoise, bear, dormouse, and other animals | bank notes for three hours. It was noon but the 
retire at their seasons to their respective cells and | gas was lit, and in the heavy air a dozen men sat 
hide themselves—some in caverns of rocks and | silent as statues, adding up figures and making 
ruins, others dig holes underground, while some | entries. He thought of the college courts, and 
get into woods and lay themselves up in the clefts | the college green, of the crowded halls, and the 
of trees.—[‘* Cassell’s Magazine.” symposia where both mind and body had equal 

ge ner CRS refection. There had been days when he had a 
part in these things, and when to ‘‘strive with 
things impossible,” or ‘to pluck honor from the 
pale-faced moon,” had not been unreasonable or 
rash ; but now it almost seemed as if Mr. Buckle’s 
dreary gospel was a reality, and men were ma- 
chines, and Life was an affair to be tabulated in 
averages. 

He had just had a letter from Willie Caird, too, 
and it had irritated him. The wounds of a friend 
may be faithful, but they are not always welcome. 
David determined to drop the correspondence. 
Willie was going one way and he another. They 
might never see each other again ; and 


In the ‘“ American Journal of Science” for Sep- 
tember is a paper by Prof. Arthur W. Wright, 
of Yale College, describing his discovery of a new 
process which promises brilliant scientific and 
artistic results. Within the space of a paragraph 
it is impossible intelligibly to describe the pro- 
cess, but the result is the volatilization of several 
kinds, perbaps every kind, of metal by means of 
eleetricity, and their deposition on the surface of 
glass. So perfectly is this deposition effected tbat 
a reflecting surface of wonderful brilliancy is ob- 
tained. The advantage of such surfaces in the 
reflectors used in many scientific instruments is 
obvious. The metal is deposited so tightly that “ 
it is hardly removable by any ordinary + fom 4 Sm rylammytoncer 
but the process in its present stage of develop- They could clasp hands the accustomed way.” 
ment is so slow as to be inapplicable save to For by simply going with the current in which 






































great measure, subject yet to early influences, 
he found himself, David Lockerby had drifted in 
one twelve months far enough away from the 
traditions and feelings of his home and native 
land. Not that he had broken loose into any fia- 
grant sin, or in any manner cast a shadow on the 
perfect respectability of his name. The set in 
which Alexander Gordon and his nephew lived 
sanctioned nothing of that kind. They belonged 
to the very best society, and were of those well- 
dressed, well-behaved people whom Canon Kings- 
ley describes as ‘‘ the sitters in pews.” 

In their very proper company David had gone 
to ball and party, to opera and theater. On wet 
Sundays they had sat together in St. George's 
Church ; on fine Sundays they had sailed quietly 
down the Thames, and eaten their dinner at Rich- 
mond. Now, sin is sin beyond all controversy, 
but there were none of David's companions to 
whom these things were sins in the same degree 
as they were to David. 

To none of them had the holy Sabbath ever 
been the day it had been to him; to none of them 
was it so richly freighted with memories of won- 
derful sermons and solemn sacraments that were 
foretastes of heaven. Coming with a party of 
gentlemanly fellows slowly rowing up the Thames, 
and humming some passionate recitative from an 
opera, he alone could recall the charmful stillness 
of a Scotch Sabbath, the worshiping crowds, and 
the evening psalm ascending from so many thou- 
sand hearthstones : 

*O God of Bethel, by whose band 
Thy people still are led.” 
He alone, as the oars kept time to ‘‘aria” or 
‘*chorus,” heard above the witching melody the 
solemn minor of ‘‘ St. Mary’s,” or the tearful ten- 
derness of ‘‘ Communion.” 

To most of his companions opera and theater 
had come as a matter of course, as a part of their 
daily life and education. David had been obliged 
to stifle conscience, to disobey his father’s coun- 
sels and his mother’s pleadings, before he could 
enjoy them. He had had, in fact, to cultivate a 
taste for the sin before the sin was pleasant to 
him ; and he frankly told himself that night, in 
thinking it all over, that it was harder work get- 
ting to hell than to heaven. 

But then in another year he would become a 
partner, marry Mary, and begin a new life. Sud- 
denly it struck him with a new force that he had 
not heard from Mary for nearly three weeks. A 
fear seized him that while he had been dancing 
and making merry Mary had been ill and suffer- 
ing. He was amazed at his own heartlessness, for 
surely nothing but sickness would have made 
Mary forget him. 

The next morning as he went to the bank he 
posted a long letter to her, full of affection and 
contrition and rose-colored pictures of their fu- 
ture life. He had risen an hour earlier to write 
it, and he did not fail to notice what a healthy 
netural pleasure even this small effort of self- 
denial gave him. He determined that he would 
that very night write long letters to his mother 
and Janet, and even to his father. ‘' There was a 
good deal he wanted to say to him about money 
matters, and his marriage, and fore-talk always 
saved after-talk. Besides, it would keep the in- 
fluences of the old and better life around him to 
be in closer communion with it.” 

Thus thinking he opened the door of his uncle’s 
private room, and said, cheerily, ‘‘Good morning, 
uncle.” 

‘“*Good morning, Davie. Your father is here.” 

Then Andrew Lockerby came forward, and his 
son met him with outstretched hands and paling 
cheeks. ‘‘ What is it, father? Mother? Mary? 
Is she dead ?” 

‘***Deed, no, my lad. There’s paething wrang 
but will turn to right. Mary Moir was married 
three days syne, and I thocht you wad rather 
hear the news from ane that loved you. That's 
a’, Davie; and indeed it’s a loss that’s a great 
gain.” 

** Who did she marry ” 

‘*‘ Just a bit wizened body frae the East Indies, 
a’most as yellow as his gold, an’ as auld as her 
father. But the Deacon is greatly set up. wi’ the 
match—or the settlements—and Mary comes o’a 
gripping kind. There’s her brother Gavin, he’d 
sell the ears aff his head, an’ they werna fastened 
on.” . 

Then David went away with his fatber, and 
after half an hour’s talk on the subject together it 
was never more mentioned between them. But 
it was a blow that killed effectually all David’s 
eager yearnings for a loftier and a purer life. 
And it not only did this, but also caused to spring 
up into active existence a passion which was to 
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rule him absolutely—a passion for gold. Love 
had failed him, friendship had proved an annoy- 
ance, company, music, feasting, amusements of 
all kinds were a weariness now to think of. There 
seemed nothing better for him than to become a 
rich man. 

“Tll buy so many acres of old Scotland and 
call them by the Lockerby’s name; and I'll have 
nobles and great men come bowing and becking 
to David Lockerby as they do to Alexander Gor- 
don. Love is refused, and wisdom is scorned, but 
everybody is glad to take money: then money is 
best of all things.” 

Thus David reasoned, and his father said noth- 
ing against his arguinents. Indeed, they never 
had understood one another so well. David, for 
the first time, asked all about the lands of Ellen- 
mount, and pledged himself, if he lived and pros- 
pered, to fulfill his father’s hope. Indeed, Andrew 
was altogether so pleased with his son that he 
told his brother-in-law the £20,000 would be forth- 
coming as soon us ever he chose to advance David 
in the firm. 

“IT was only waiting, Lockerby, till Davie got 
through wi’ his piaytime. The lad’s mysel’ o'er 
again, an’ I ken wee! he'll ne’er be contented until 
he settles cannily doon to his interest tables.” 
So before Andrew Lockerby went back to Glas- 
xow David was one of the firm of Gordon & Co., 
sat in the directors’ room, and began to feel some 
of the pleasant power of having money to 
lend. ; 

After this he was rarely seen among men of his 
own #ge—women he never mingled with. He re- 
moved to his uncle's stately house in Baker Street, 
and assimilated his life Very much to that of the 
older money maker. Occasionally he took a run 
northward to Glasgow, or a month’s vacation on 
the Continent, but nearly all such journeys were 
associated with some profitable loan or invest- 
ment. People began to speak of him as a most 
admirable young man, and indeed in some re- 
spects he merited the praise. No son ever more 
affectionately honored his father and mother, and 
Janet had been made an independent woman by 
his grateful consideration. 

He was so admirable that he ceased to interest 
people, and every time he visited Glasgow fewer 
and fewer of his old acquaintance came to see 
him. A little more than ten years after his ad- 
mission to the firm of Gordon & Co. he came 
home at the new year, and presented his father 
with the title-deeds of Ellenmount and Netherby. 
The next day old Andrew was welcomed in the 
City Exchange as ‘* Lockerby of Elleumount, gen- 
tleman.” ‘I hae lived lang enough to hae seen 
this day,” he said, with happy tears; and David 
felt a joy in his father’s joy that he did not know 
again for many years. For while a man works 
for another there is an ennobling element in his 
labor, but when he works simply for himself he 
has become the greatest of all slaves. This slav- 
ery David now willingly assumed ; the accumula- 
tion of money became his business, his pleasure, 
the sum of his daily life. 

Ten years later both his uncle and father were 
dead, and both had left David every shilling they 
possessed. Then he went on working more eagerly 
than ever, turning his tens of thousands iuto hun- 
dreds of thousands, and adding acre to acre, and 
farm to farm, until Lockerby was the richest 
estate in Annandale. When he was forty-five 
years of age fortune seemed to have given him 
every good gift except wife and children, and his 
mother, who had nothing else to fret about, wor- 
ried Janet continually on this subject. 

‘* Wife an’ bairns indeed!” said Janet; ‘‘ vera 
uncertain comforts, ma’am, an’ vera certain cares. 
Our Master Davie likes aye to be sure o’ his bar- 
gains.” 

‘*Weel, Janet, it’s a great cross to me—an’ bim 
sae honored, an’ guid, an’ rich, wi’ no a shilling 
ill-saved to shame him.” 

‘Tut, tut, ma’am! The river doesna swell wi’ 
clean water. Naebody’s charged him wi’ wrang- 
doing—that’s enough. There’s nae need to set him 
up for a saint.” 

‘‘An’ you wanted him to be a minister, Janet.” 

‘*T was that blind—ance.” 

‘*We are blind creatures, Janet.” 

“ Wi’ excepts, ma’am ; but they'll ne’er be found 
amang mitbers.” 

This conversation took place one lovely Sabbath 
evening, and just at the same time David was 
standing thoughtfully on Prince’s street, Edin- 
burgh, wondering to which church he had better 
turn his steps. For a sudden crisis in the affairs 
of a bank in that city had brought him hurriedly 
to Scotland, and he was not only a prudent man 
who considered public opinion but was also, in a 








when the conditions were favorable to them. 
Whatever he might do in London, in Scotland he 
always went to morning and evening service. 

He was also one of those self-dependent men 
who dislike to ask questions or advice from any- 
one. Though a comparative stranger he would 
not have allowed himself to think that anyone 
could direct him better than he could choose for 
himself. He looked up aud down the street, and 
finally followed a company who increased contin- 
ually until they entered an old church in the 
Canongate. 

Its plain wooden pews and old-fashioned ele- 
vated pulpit rather pleased than offended David, 
and the air of antiquity about the place conse- 
crated it in hiseyes. Men like whatever reminds 
them of their purest and best days, and David 
had been once in the old Relief Church on the Doo 
Hill is Glasgow—just such a large, bare, solemn- 
looking house of worship. The still, earnest men 
and women, the droning of the precentor, the 
antiquated singing pleased and soothed him. He 
did not notice mucn the thin little fair man who 
conducted the services ; for he was holding a ses- 
sion with his own soul. 

A peculiar movement among the congregation 
announced that the sermon was beginning, and 
David looking up saw that the officiating minister 
had beep changed. This man was swarthy and 
tall, and looked like some old Jewish prophet, as 
he lifted his rapt face and cried, like one crying 
in the wilderness, ‘‘ Friends! I have a question to 
ask you to-night: What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

For twenty-three years David had silenced that 
voice, but it had found him out again—it was 
Willie Caisd’s. At first interested and curious, 
David soon became profoundly moved as Willie 
in clear, solemn, thrilling sentences, reasoned of 
life and death and judgment to come. Not that 
he followed his arguments, or Was more than dim- 
ly conscious of the moving eloquence that stirred 
the crowd as a mighty wind stirs the trees in the 
forest; for that dreadful question smote, and 
smote, and smote upon his heart as if determined 
to have an answer. 

What shall it profit? What shall it profit? 
What shall it profit? David was quick enough at 
counting material loss and profit, but here was 
a question beyond his-computation. He went 
silently out of the church and wandered away by 
Holyrood Palace and St. Anthony’s Chapel to the 
pathless lonely beauty of Salisbury Crags. There 
was no answer in nature for him. The stars were 
silent above, the earth silent beneath. Weariness 
brought him no rest ; if he slept he woke with the 
start of a hunted soul, and found himself asking 
that same dreadful question. When he looked in 
the mirror his own face queried of him, ‘* What 
profit ?” and he was compelled to make a decided 
effort to prevent his tongue uttering the ever- 
present thought. 

But at noon he would meet the defaulting Bank 
Committee, ‘‘and doubtless his lawful business 
would take its proper share of his thought!” He 
told himself that it was the voice and face of his 
old friend that had affected him so vividly, and 
that if he went and chatted over old times with 
Willie he would get rid of the disagreeable in- 
fluence. 

The influence, however, went with him into the 
Creditors’ Committee Room. The embarrassed 
officials had dreaded greatly the interview. No 
one hoped for more than bare justice from David 
Lockerby. ‘’Clemency, help,sympathy! You'll 
get blood out o’ a stane first, gentlemen !” said the 
old cashier with a dour, hopeless face. 

And yet that morning David Lockerby amazed no 
one so much as himself. He went to the meeting 
quite determined to have his own—only his own— 
and something asked him, What shall it profit ? 
and he gave up his lawful increase and even offer- 
ed help. He went determined to speak his mind 
very plainly about mismanagement and the folly 
of having losses; and something asked him, 
What shall it profit ? and he gave such sympathy 
with his help that the money came with a blessing 
in its hand. 

The feeling of satisfaction was so new to him 
that it embarrassed and almost made him ashamed. 
He slipped ungraciously away from the thanks 
that ought to have been pleasant, and found him- 
self, almost unconsciouslY, looking up Willie’s 
name in the clerical directory. ‘‘Dr. William 
Caird; 22, Moray Place.” David knew enough of 
Edinburgh to know that Moray Place contained 
the handsomest residences in the city, and there- 
fore he was not astonished at the richness and 
splendor of Willie’s Library; but he was astonished 
to see him surrounded by five beautiful boys and 





girls, and evidently as much interested in their 
lessons and sports as if he was one of them. 

‘*Ech! Davie man, but I’m glad to see you!” 
That was all of Willie’s greeting, but his eyes 
filled, and as the frieuds held each other’s hands 
Davie came very near touching for a moment a 
David Lockerby no one had seen for many long 
years. But he said nothing during this visit of 
Willie’s serinon, por indeed in several subsequent 
ones. Scotsmen are reticent on all matters, and 
specially reticent about spiritual experience; and 
though Davie lingered in Edinburgh a week he 
was neither able to speak to Willie about his soul 
nor yet in all their conversations get rid of that 
haunting, uncomfortable influence Willie bad 
raised. 

But as they stood before the Queen’s Hotel at 
midnight bidding each other an affectionate fare- 
well, David suddenly turned Willie round and 
opened up his whole heart to him. And as he 
talked he found himself able to define what had 
been only hitherto a vague, restless sense of a 
want. 

‘*T am the poorest rieh man and the most miser- 
able failure, Willie Caird, that ever you asked yon 
fearsome question of—and I know it. I have 
achieved millions, and I am a conscious bankrupt 
to my own soul. I have wasted my youth, neglect- 
ed my talents and opportunities, and whatever 
the world muy call me I am a wretched break- 
down. I have made money—plenty of it—and it 
does not pay me. What aw I to do?” 

‘““You ken, Davie, my dear, dear lad, what advice 
the Lord Jesus gave to the rich mav—‘ distribute 
unto the poor—and come, follow me !'” 

Then up and down Prince’s Street, and away 
under the shadow of the Castle Hill, Willie and 
Davie walked and talked, till the first sunbeams 
touched St. Leonard's Crags. If it was a long 
walk, a grand work was laid out in it. 

**You shall be more blessed than your name- 
sake,” said Willie, ‘‘for though David gathered 
the gold, and the wood, and the stone, Solomon 
builded therewith, Now, an it please God, you 
shall do your ain work, and see the topstone 
brought on with rejoicing.” 

Then at David’s command workmen gathered 
in companies, and some of the worst *‘ vennels” in 
old Glasgow were torn down; and the sunshine 
flooded ‘‘ wynds” it had scarcely touched for cen- 
turies, and a noble building arose that was to be a 
home for children that had no home. And the 
farms of Ellenmount fed them, and the fleeces of 
Lockerby clothed them, and into every young 
hand was put a trade that would win it honest 
bread. 

In a short time even this undertaking began to 
be too small for David's energies and resources, 
and he joined hands with Willie in many other 
good works, and gave not only freely of his gold 
but also of his time and labor. The old eloquence 
that stirred his classmates in St. Andrew’s Hall 
till ‘‘ they would have followed him to the equator” 
began to stir the cautious Glasgow traders to the 
bottom of “their hearts and their pocket-books ; 
and men who didn’t want to help in a crusade 
against drunkeuness or in a crusade for the spread 
of the Gospel stopped away from Glasgow City 
Hall when David Lockerby filled the chair ata 
public meeting and started a subscription list with 
a £1,000 down on the table. 

But there were two old ladies that never stopped 
away, though one of them always declared, *‘ Mas- 
ter Davie had fleeched her last bawbee out o’ her 
pouch ;” and the other generally had her little 
whimper about Davie ‘“ waring his substance upon 
ither folk’s bairns.” 

‘“*There’s bonnie Bessie Lamont, Janet ; an he 
would marry her we might live to see his ain 
sons and daughters in the old house.” 

* Deed then, ma’am, our Davie hes gotten him 
a name better than that o’ sons an’ dochters; and 
though I’am sair disappointed in bim—” 

“You shouldn’t say that, Janet; he made a 
gran’ speech the day.” 

‘*A speech isna a sermon, ma’am; though I'll 
ne’er belittle a speech wi’ a £1,000 argument.” 

‘* And there was Deacon Moir, Janet, who didna 
approve o’ the scheme, and who would therefore 
gie nothing at a’.” 

‘The deacon is sae godly that God doesna get a 
chance to improve his condition, ma’am. But for 
a’ o’ Deacon Moir’s disapproval I’se count on the 
good wark goin’ on.” 

‘“*Deed yes, Janet, and though our Davie should 
ne’er marry at a’—” 

‘““There’ll be generations o’ lads an’ lasses, 
ma’am, that will rise up in auld Scotland and go 
up an’ down through a’ the warld an’ ca’ David 
Lockerby ‘ blessed,’” 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 
M Rs. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


\YOME time since we spoke of ‘‘ Carpet Sweep- 
S ers” in answer to some inquiries, and as 
requested gave winute directions for their use. 
We now have before us a letter from a lady in 
Philadelphia informing us that she has for the 
last five years used the ‘* Union” Carpet Sweeper, 
manufactured in Providence, R. I., and considers 
it ‘‘ by far the best in the market, particularly for 
one with little strength.” No system or elaborate 
directions are needed in its use. It works with 
equal rapidicy and effectiveness, either backwards 
or forwards, pushing it the length of the handle 
from you, and moving a step at atime in either 
direction without lifting it from the carpet till the 
work is done. 

It spills out no dust while working, needs no 
cleaning out, and for picking up hairs, threads 
and small bits from the carpet it is particularly 
useful. It gathers up the sand which sifts through 
to the carpet trom dusty streets with great thor- 
oughness. If desirable to lift the brush from the 
floor it is only necessary to drop the handle a few 
inches from you and the brush is raised so as not 
to touch the carpet. 

Of course one must sweep round the edges and 
corners of the room with a broom or whisk and a 
dust pan, as the sweeper cannot get close enough, 
and with a little care and practice this need not 
raise much dust. 

According to this description this carpet sweeper 
must be very far superior to any we have ever 
seen, and we are happy to give our readers the 
benefit of Mrs. W.’s experience. 

Milk Paus.—There are many theories as to the 
best material, shape and size of the vessels into 
which milk is to be strained, and a!though we 
have iried but few we have our own pet idea. The 
common tin pans are very good, but one may be 
troubled to keep them always sweet and free from 
the least particle of sediment round the rims and 
seams. It certainly is not wise to trust this to 
servants. The only safety we have found lies in 
attending to them always our own self. Of late 
years the pressed tin paus, wade all of one piece, 
seamless, and with no place for sour milk to hide 
are an improvement on the old kind. These pans 
are very good; but tia will sometimes wear rusty, 
and bas never qu.te satistied us. Some few years 
since we saw what gladdened our heart: 

There ure large, sirong glass milk pans or bowls 
manufactured of late years which are the pertec- 
tion of milk pans, almost. Tbey are easily kept 
sweet and clean, and with care no more liable to 
be destroyed than others, and we thought when 
we tirst saw them nothing better could be desired. 
But we thiok now there will be something found 
even better. We have seen an article in ** Land 
and Water” describing a kind used in England. 
They are made of ziue, oval in form, about three feet 
loug, two and a half broad and neagly eight inches 
deep. The bottom is an inch smailer than the 
top allround. Each basin is fitted into a wooden 
frame standing on tour legs, bringing the pan 
nearly three feet from the floor—perhaps two feet 
aud a half would be the true measurement. 

In the bottom of each pan, or receiver, hear one 
corner, a hole is made into which a piece of zine 
pipe is soldered, which is nearly or quite two 
inches long, and the size of the neck of a common 
bottle. This pipe projects an inch or two under 
the basin. When wishing to remove the cream, 
instead of taking time to skim it all off witha 
skimmer, and being obliged to guard carefully 
against leaving any floating cream about, or ad- 
hering to the sides of the pan, it is only necessary 
to place a stone jar under the pipe, withdraw the 
cork, and let the milk pass out in a steady flow 
till just the minute before the last milk has passed. 
Tnen put back the cork and the whole body of 
cream is left in the bottom of the pan. The very 
little milk lett under the cream—a spoonful or 
two—prevents the cream from adhering to the 
pan; but it will easily slide into the cream-pot if 
the pan is at once tipped up enough to give it an 
easy chance to flow off. In this way all the cream 
can be removed in a little less than a minute, and 
none whatever wasted. 

Now we think this kind of pans can be some- 
what improved upon. Of course, in small dairies 


@ common size pan is better; and instead of the 
wooden frame, which must be rather cumbersome 
and unwieldy, the pans could be placed on a shelf 
made, as all such shelves should be, with slats in- 





stead of a plain solid board, giving a free circula- 
tion of air under the pan, Instead of the pipe let 
there be the hole, with a slide or faucet in one 
corner of the bottom, that can be pulled out, or 
slipped in to open or shut the holeas needed. The 
pans might be a trifle broader than the shelf, or 
set on it so that the hole should come between two 
of the slats over the jar that is to receive the milk. 

This would be a neater and easier way, and 
without the danger of mislaying or dropping the 
cork just at the instant it is needed. We also think 
thai it need not take any large amount of inven- 
tion for a good mechanic to make the glass pans 
in this way, as well as the zine. 

If you are just arranging, as you say, to become 
a farmer's wife, and expect to have the care of 
enough milk to make your own butter, and your 
lover wislies you to plan your milk room and all 
that will be used in it in the best possible manner, 
to suit your own wishes, we would by all means 
advise you to make acareful examination of every 
variety of pans and dairy conveniences before 
purchasing. If you are so situated that you can 
visit some gentleman’s farm and note the great 
convenience and niceiy of the milk rooms it would 
be invaluable to you. In the suburbs around Bos- 
ton we have seen some that made us almost en- 
vious. They certainly will furnish many useful 
hints to a beginner; and perhaps give ideas 
which will result in an effort to improve on even 
such excellent arrangements, 


RECEIPTS. 
TOMATOES AND GREEN CORN. 

Remove the skin from a dozen large ripe tomatoes, 
slice them, taking care that there is no defect in them, 
put them into an earthen pipkin or a porcelain lined 
saucepan, and cook slowly one hour. Have the corn 
cut from ten fine, plump ears of corn, and stir into 
the tomatoes and cook half an hour donger, slowly; 
season with two eggs, pepper, salt, two great spoon- 
fuls butter, and the same of sugar. 

Tomatoes and corn may be scolloped by placing in 
a buttered earthen dish alternate layers of each, sea- 
son each layer with butter, pepper, salt and a little 
sugar, add some fine bread crumbs beat up with two 
or three eggs, cover the whole with bread crumbs, 
and bake, slowly, one hour and a half. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


MISSIONARIES AND ME NDICANTS. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER. 


= ERE comes Cousin Will; let’s attack 
him !” cried all the girls at once. 

* Oh, it’s no use,” spoke lame Susie from her 
sofa in the corner. ‘‘ Cousin Will is a new kind 
of wise man from the East ; he has seen too much, 
and he doesn't believe in foreign missions.” 

‘What's the matter, young ones ’” said the sub- 
ject of discussion, as he threw himself into an 
easy chair. He was a tall, strong, brown-bearded 
traveler, with that comical look of patience in 
his face which belongs to good-natured people 
who are used to being imposed upon and rather 
enjoy it than otherwise. 

‘Why, you see,” said Kate, all in a breath, ‘‘ we 
belong to a Band, and we’re working for the ze- 
nanas, and we're going to have a parlor fair, and 
we want you to give us some money to buy cam- 
bric to make aprons of.” 

‘Straight to the point!” said Mr. Will, trying 
to draw a long face. ‘‘ But, you see, I’ve been 
where zenanas grow, and I can tell you all about 
the missiovaries.” 

‘* Please do!” cried half a dozen voices at once. 

‘* Well, on one occasion we were cruising near— 
say Cochin China—and hearing that there was a 
Protestant mission on shore, a comrade and I re- 
solved to visit it. We had always heard of mis- 
sionaries as a rather poor, self-denying kind of 
people, willing to take up with a hard life, for the 
sake of preaching the Gospel to the heathen. So 
of course we did not expect much amusement ; 
but to meet any sort of civilized being who could 
speak our language was an object. What was 
our surprise when, on inquiring for our mission- 
aries, we were directed to the most elegant-looking 
house in the region! I can’t say it was expensive 
~ a flimsy affair of paper and bamboo, I suppose— 
but there was an air of grace and comfort which 
l was quite unprepared to find. We were most 
kindly received ; indeed I must say I never en- 
joyed a visit so much, heightened as it was by 
contrast with our humdrum, dreary ‘life on the 
ocean-wave.’ There seemed to be no lack of serv- 
ice in the house; everything moved as easily as in 
the best regulated home in America, and our lady 




















hostess—one of the sweetest and most accomplish- 
ed of women—was at leisure to entertain us most 
agreeably in the evenings, though her days seemed 
crowded with good works for the natives. We 
could not resist the temptation to spend a 
week. It did just occur to me to wonder how 
many of you good girls who are sewing for tne 
‘cause’ are accustomed to such table-service as I 
saw in the missionary’s house.” 

‘“Now, for shame, Cousin Will!” cried Susie, 
with an indignant flush in her face. ‘‘1l know 
exacily where you had that lovely visit; and I 
know the history of the silverware that seems to 
have dazzled your eyes and put the good sense out 
of them. Mr. and Mrs. Smith left their elegant 
home in—say San Francisco if you like—just out 
of pure goodness, to go and tell the neglected 
heathen children about Christ. It wasn’t their 
business any more than it is yours and mine; but 
I suppose they thought it was everybody’s busi- 
ness — that is what the Bible says, is it not? 
They were people of independent means at home 
and lived upon their own income when abroad, 
never costing the Society one ceut. Now I beg to 
know who had a better right to Mrs. Smith’s forks 
and spoons than Mrs. Smith herself? Nobody 
asks a charity for them or for any other mission- 
ary. They have given more than any other ten 
contribators to the special mission in which they 
are engaged. But really I think their example 
ought to stir us to emulation instead of dampen- 
ing our zeal. If ever I get to be a missionary, 
Cousin Will, you may cruise along my coasts longer 
than eveg the Flying Dutchman sailed around the 
Cape before I ask you to take tea with me.” 

‘*Thanks for your hospitality, Susie. I did not 
know the history of your good friends; it certain- 
ly is admirable. I shall love them more than ever, 
now that I understand them better. But you 
cannot wonder that my notions of the self-denying 
lives of missionaries were somewhat shaken.” 

“I think you ought to have been born four 
hundred years ago: for your ideas of foreign mis- 
sions are not half as enlightened as those of Loy- 
olaand Xavier. They aimed at least to keep their 
missionaries at the highest degree of efficiency 
both in mind and body, not to waste their strength 
by useless toils and austerities. Now, our Prot- 
estant missionaries are simply Christian ladies 
and gentlemen—neither more nor less ladies and 
gentlemen than we are at home, though I fear 
they are a thousand times more Christian than 
some of us. If it is uncbristian for us to use silver 
spoons and forks, and make our homes as pretty 
as we can, then it is unchristian forthem. Ina 
very large number of cases they have willingly 
accep'ed a life of poverty for the joy they have in 
making known the good news of Christ's comiug 
to the desti'ute; but many and many missionary 
wives huve gone from luxurious homes, and why 
should not their wothers and sisters send them all 
the comforts they can so well afford? Ali the 
more, too, because the missionary’s home may be 
all he has of society and intellectual enjoy ment. 
He has not libraries, lecture-rooms and picture- 
galleries just around the corner; his family way 
represent to him the whole civilized world and all 
it can do for him.” 

‘‘ There you are right, undoubtedly,” submitted 
Will. ‘But you must know when I have seen 
you dear little souls working your eyes out for 
the missionaries I thought it must be because 
they were having such a very hard time of it; and 
I thought it might be a good thing to lift the load 
of sympathy off your hearts.” 

‘* There you wissed the point,” Kate putin, ‘I 
am not working for the missionaries because I 
pity them; on the contrary, I think them the 
happiest set of people in the world. I want to 
help them, because they are doing work which is 
mine as well as theirs—work which I have not the 
self-denial, or perhaps the brains, to do wyself. 
It seems to me the question of sympathy with 
missions all comes to this: Do we believe the 
New Testament or do we not? If we do, we also 
believe that—with all respect for certain great 
and good heatben of old times—it is decidedly 
best for modern heathen to become Christians, 
and that it is the imperative duty of Christendom 
to give themthe chance. We don’t send out our 
missionaries to earn heaven for themselves by 
poverty-stricken, self-tormenting lives. We send 
them on a rational errand, which they can accom- 
plish only by reasonable means. But if youthink 
any society provides luxuries for its missionaries, 
you would be quickly undeceived if you saw the 
figures of their salaries. Some of them, indeed, 
have given large fortunes as well as their lives to 
the good work ; and as Christendom itself becomes 
really Christianized I hope there will be hundreds 
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more—people of means and leisure—who will de- 
vote, say, five or ten years at least to direct mis- 
sionary effort. They are the ones who can best 
afford to do it; and the culture which wealth has 
brought them is avo her ‘talent in trust’—a fitness 
for all the greater usefulness.” 

‘*As to the servant-question,” said Susie, ‘‘ let 
me tel] you anotherstory, Cousin Will. The most 
indefatigable worker I ever knew was our good 
Mrs. J., who visited us some years ago on a short 
absence from her mission station. She has trav- 
eled thousands of miles on her Chinese donkey, 
going with her husband on his preaching tours, 
sometimes tumbling into the rivers she was ford- 
ing and having to be fished out with imminent 
peril to life and limb. From all I have heard I 
believe no one ever acoused Mrs. J. of self-indul- 
gence, but in the remote corner of the world 
where she lives three cents a day is ample wages 
foraserving woman. Now, I ask you asapracti- 
cal man, Cousin Will, would it be good economy 
for Mrs. J. to scrub her own floors? Can she not 
do better service in her own proper sphere by 
leaving the scrubbing to one who can do that and 
nothing else? When our government sent you to 
China, Cousin Will, did you feel that duty_required 
you to cook and serve your own dinners in order to 
save expense? Are not the trained faculties of an 
‘officer and a gentleman’ more effectively used in 
a different sort of work ?” 

‘There, there, Susie! now you have me,” 
laughed the well-informed traveler. ‘‘ How much 
did you say you wanted? Ten, twenty? Will 
twenty dollars do? There it is, then—the first 
contribution I eves made to foreign missions.” 











STRANGE NOTIONS ABOUT THE 
EARTH. 
By 8. Coan. 
as UT, how do you know it is round ?” Johnny 
asked. 

Well, well! Here was Johnny for all the world 
just like ever so many grown up people—he 
wouldu’t believe what older and wiser heads told 
him unless they could prove it to his satisfac'ion. 

‘* How dol know itis round ?” Isaid. ‘* Because 
people have sailed around it; because it casts a 
round shadow ; and because we see the masts of 
a ship that is coming towards us before we see 
its bull.” 

Johnny was sa'isfied with the first and second 
reasons but he looked doubtful about the third 
until I took his ball and made a big ant crawl 
over it towards him. ‘‘Oh, I see,” he cried, when 
the back of the ant came in sight from the other 
side of the ball, then its body and then its legs. 
**How stupid I was!” But five minutes before 
Johnny had not thought himself at all stupid. 

And now let me tell you a secret, and you 
keep your eyes and ears wide open and yon will 
find out for yourselves that it is true: the people 
who think they know the most are the ones who 
know the least. You will always find this true, 
and the reason is that they have no idea how 
much there is to know. It is only the wise and 
learned who know how ignorant we yet are. 

When I bad convinced Johnny that ** it’—that 
is, the earth—is round, I feil to thinking about 
the strange notions that people used to have 
about the earth, and I thought they would in- 
terest you ; I told them to Jobnny, and he opened 
his eyes wider and wider, and said, when I had 
finished, ‘* Well! the next time any body tells me 
any thing that seems iwpossible L’ll just say to 
myself, ‘Not so fast, Johnny! Maybe there’s a 
reason for it that you don’t yet know.’” 

I was glad to have Johnny say that, for it is the 
very thing I say to myself almost every day. The 
wisest men are continually finding out that we 
have never known the real truth about many 
things, and this once led one of them to say ‘All 
that we know is that we know nothing.” 

It does certainly seem as though people knew 
nothing about the earth only a short time ago. 
Perhaps you know they shut one man up in prison 
and persecuted him dreadfully just because he 
said the earth moved. Everybody had been 
taught that it stood still, and so they were deter 
mined that no man should go,about teaching any 
other doctrine. 

But that the earth was round! No, indeed! 
That was preposterous, absurd and even wicked. 
The earth was flat, they said. Every body knew 
it was flat. One man said nobody would believe 
it was round because men were not absurd enough 
to believe that trees on the other side of the earth 
hung downward, or that men walked about with 
their feet higher than their heads. And when 
the explanation was given this man, that all men’s 





feet pointed toward the center of the earth and 
that heavy bodies could not fall off, he grew 
really angry, and said he did not know what to 
say of people ‘‘ who, having once gone wrong, 
persevere in their folly and defend one absurd 
opinion by another.” 

People said, too, that the earth could not be 
round, because if it were thuse livingon the other 
side of it could not see the Lord descending 
through the air, in the day of judgment. 

No; the people had been taught that the earth 
was flat, and flat they would have it. It was a 
great plain, they said, twice as loug from east to 
west as from north to south: was surrounded by 
high mountains and the sky rested on these 
mountains. To explain night they said the 
mountains on the north were higher than the rest 
and so cut off the light from the sun. They said, 
too, that this great plain tipped a little towards 
the south which made the rivers running south- 
ward flow rapidly, while the Nile flowing north- 
ward, or up hill, had to run very slowly. All this 
was many hundreds of years ago and yet I have 
known many children who have found it hard to 
understand how some rivers run north and some 
south—and all because they call the north of the 
map the top and think it must be up bill. 

But the size and shape of this great plain had to 
be continually changed. People, of course, made 
it extend no farther than they had traveled, and 
when they traveled farther yet, in any direction, 
and found no “falling off place” there was nothing 
to de but to extend the earth’s boundaries. The 
lands far‘hest off were always placed on the boun- 
daries of the earth. Then there was the notion 
that the plain was entirely surrounded by a vast 
and mysterious ocean, and that the inhabitants on 
its boundaries lived always in darkness. One 
wan believed the earth was acylinder; or just the 
shape of a round stove pipe. 

All these curious opiniuns had to be given up 
one after another, but only as people found out 
by going to the very spot that they had been 
mistaken. 

They kept going farther and farther, on land 
and sea, but never came to the edge of the great 
plain and never cawe to that dark and terrible 
ocean which they believed surrounded the earth. 
It bad a long and solemn name— Mare Tenebrosum 
—which means dark sea. 

But it was centuries before people were con- 
vinced that the earth was not flat. They would 
not believe it till they had just such proofs as 
Johnny wanted. Can't you imagine the surprise 
with which they began to draw reasons from what 
they saw! But what seems so simple and clear to 
us was by nO means so to them. There were a 
few hard thinking men who did all the head-work, 
made all the discoveries and gave us the results 
We say, ‘* Why, yes, that’s easy enough to under- 
stand; any body can see that;” but wedo not 
stop to think how difficult it was to understand at 
one time: bow difficult it was when people knew 
very little, and had not gone out of their own 
small countries to find out if there were other 
countries. Why, there were men who went to 
South America and stayed ten years, hard at 
work with instruments, taking observations and 
measurements, just to find out whether the earth 
was perfectly round or flattened at the poles. 
They worked and worked away, and suffered, and 
were laughed at, no doubt, but by-and by those 
who sneered found that they would better have 
waited a while, for they were wrong. And so 
with all of us. When we see men studying and 
thinking and trying to find out these mysteries 
for us who do, not know quite so much, it is al- 
ways better to wait patiently. The truth will 
come after a while, and it isso pleasant to know 
we really have it! 

There are no stories more interesting and ex- 
citing than the stories of some of these men’s lives. 
You must read one or two of them sometime, 
and then you will know what a great price men 
have paid for knowledge; aad you will love the 
brave men who have been tortured, and died, 
even, to give you the truth. 








THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 


EAR PATCHWORK: [ saw in a recent num- 
ber of the Union that you had atalk about some 
of the habits of the Japanese. It reminded me of a 
few other curious customs they have, which were de- 
scribed in letters from a relative now living in Japan. 
One in particular, telling of their schools, I felt might 
be of interest to your party, and I therefore take the 
liberty of adding this little patch. 
The buildings look very much like the district 
schools in this country. There are three things by 
which one can always tell a school without going in- 








side. First, the scholars all study aloud. It sounds 
as if they were saying a spelling lesson or singing the 
multiplication tables. Then there is always a line 
like a clothes-line stretched in front of the school- 
house, and on it are ever so many papers. Some have 
a few marks on one side, some with marks on both 
sides, and others blotted all over. These are their 
writing and arithmetic lessons put out todry. They 
use paper made of rice, and instead of a pen usea 
brush like a paint brush. Our pens would make 
holes and our ink would run and blot the rice paper. 
They have a stick of ink that they rub in a little 
water. 

Little Japanese children bave as hard times learning 
to write with a brush as children do here with pen 
andink. They make a great many blots, and as the 
Japs are a very frugal people they dry the paper and 
use it over and over till it is all black. 

The third way of telling a school is by seeing ever 
so many little straw sandals and wooden clogs outside 
the door. Itis not polite to wear shoes in the house. 
They always take them off before they go in, and are 
either barefooted or have white cloth stockings with 
thick seles. These stockings are made witb a “ thumb 
place’’ for the big toe. The wooden clogs they wear 
as we do India rubbers, when it is muddy or cold. 

Japanese people, little and big, never carry books 
in their hands, nor under their arms, as we do. They 
tie them up in some kind of a cloth, generally like a 
blue cotton handkerchief, but sometimes it is made 
of rich material and covered with flowers. 

We have received a specimen made of black satin, 
lined with red and beautifully embroidered with 
their sacred symbols: the pine tree, the lotus flower, 
the turtle and the stork. 

They have a very funny custom of hanging a great 
paper fish by a string to a pole in front of their 
houses, as a sign that they have had a boy baby in 
that house during the year. They don’t do anything 
to announce the girls. Indeed, in China the father 
never counts his daughters in when he tells how 
many children he has. These fish are made so the 
wind fills them out, like a balioon. They have one 
day as the boys’ day for receiving presents, and fora 
while before the shops are filled with toys for them. 
I don’t believe the poor little girls get any. 

About two miles from Tokio there is a large temple 
with ever so many little shrines around it. These are 
sacred to the fox god, who the farmers think takes 
special care of them. The temple is in a very pretty 
place, with big, old trees around it, and in these trees 
a great many nails are driven. When any one is 
angry with another he comes and drives a nail in the 
tree, and prays to the god that as the nuil hurt the 
tree so his enemy might be hurt. 

In one of the shrines was a large stone, and persons 
who had a wish came there and tried to lift it. If 
they could do it easily their wish would be granted. 

In another of their temples they have sacred pict- 
ures that are covered with bits of paper. The poor 
people buy what are sold as prayer papers. They 
chew them up and spit them at the pictures. If they 
stick, the gods hear them, and their prayers will be 
answered. 

I have given you several patches, but one thing 
recalled another and my extracts exceeded my first 
limit. M. A. Rog. 





Pujsles. 


Contributions to this Department must always be accompanied 
by solutions or answers, 


A METAGRAM. 

Entire I am used on a grate; change my head and I am 
found in your garden; change my head again and I am fol- 
lowing the plow; once again change my head und I cannot 
keep up with you. Now take away mysecond and lama 
scatterer; behead and curtail and I am to be obliged to pay. 
ESTHER MILLER, 








A NUMBER PUZZLE. 
At the first 1, 2, 3.5 of the bell tbe 2, 3, 4, 5 entered and gave 
my 1, 3a beautiful 1, 2, 3, 4-shaped 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 set in a locket. 
Jack Daw. 
A RIDDLE. 
I’m a word of four letters, no more and no less, 
And what that word is [ leave you to guess. 
Wherever my first and second you see, 
It will surely embrace you, as it always does me. 
My first, second, and third, though it well may apply 
To the smallest of things that appear to your eye, 
Yet, curiously enough, it is so compounded 
That with my first and second it might be confounded. 
Strange, that what pictures an object so small 
Should ve big enough to embrace us all. 
On hearing my whole, you might think it was meant 
To be spoken of one whose vigor is spent: 
But while vigor sustains us, and life is our stay, 
My whole will keep coming and passing away. 
SELECTED. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In little. 

A knot. 

A kind of ancient hat. 
A point of time. 


In great. ALEX, 





ANSWERS Tv PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 19. 
A Riddle.—A whale. 
A Crossword Enigma.—Eagle. 
A Diamond Puzzte.— 


L 
eres? 


An Enigma,—Metropolitan. 
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Farm and Garden. 


ROCHESTER. 
By WiLuIAM Hoyt COLEMAN. 

Tue Driving Park grounds are well 
arranged forafair. There are buildings 
enough to shelter the fine goods; the 
great oval inside the trotting track gives 
plenty of room for the display and 
working of machinery; and the seven 
long ranges of cattle sheds are the best 
we ever saw. The animals stand side- 
ways to the spectator, and all their 
points can be easily exammed. No 
horse-racing was allowed. Had the two 
big bars been banished also the moral 
tone of the show would have been quite 
perfect. 

The “Rural Home,” ‘ Rural New- 
Yorker,” ** American Cultivator,” ‘ El- 
mira Husbandman” and N. Y. ‘“* World” 
all had tents or stands and distributed 
papers and took subscriptions. The 
“World” gave away one thousand 
copies of the daily each day, besides 
many weeklies. Visitors took great in- 
terest in the papers, and many took pains 
to make themselves known as patrons 
of one or the other. 

Steam is thoroughly at home on the 
farm. It may not yet prepare the land 
for grain, but it takes good care of the 
crop when harvested. Six or eight 
portable engines were scattered among 
the farm machinery, and everything 
that could go went. Patent rakers and 
binders flung off sheaves at the specta- 
tors’ feet, separators rattled noisily, and 
hay was baled and bound with wire. 
Righty Robinson chilled plows stood in 
shining ranks. It is a good plow, as we 
know from personal observation this 
season. The Thomas Smoothing Harrow 
is becoming noted, not only in legiti- 








mate harrow work, but as a grain- 
seeder and a cultivator of starting 
crops, such as wheat, rye, corn, etc. 


Ruhlman’s wheel-hoe, with two strong 
steel knives, did excellent work in a 
little piece of ground where rows of 
sticks did duty for growing crops. It is 
recommended by James Vick and Chase 
Bros. The Excelsior Lawn-mower has 
at last recognized the merits of the 
Philadelphia and become a light two- 
wheeled machine with wooden roller. 
But it retains its strong gearing, has an 
open three-blade wiper and its double 
handle, and in theserespects it surpasses 
the Philadelphia. Its cogs are so con- 
structed as to throw out anything that 
is caught upon it and to mash the grass 
so as to lubricate the cogs. The manu- 
facture of the heavy roller machines 
will still go on, as many prefer them. 
The company has just made a contract 
to furnish five jthousand machines to 
England, and these will all be rollers. 
Bailey’s Elevator, by a combination of 
three cog-wheels, enabled one to lift a 
block of stone weighing three tons by 
pulling on a rope and dropping it by 
the touch of the finger on the release 


rod. Ir the Hall a great attraction 
was the barbed-wire fence machine, 
which twisted two wires together, 


twisted a third across at regular dis- 
tances, cutting it off with sharp points 
and rolling up the finished wire in a 
huge ball. The inventor has evidently 
studied thorn hedges to good advantage. 

There was a capital show of Devon, 
Short-born and Holstein cattle, Cheshire 
pigs (including several beautiful litters), 
and of poultry, but we-must give the 
remainder of this report to horticulture. 

Fruits and flowers filled floral tent to 
overflowing. Of course Ellwanger & 
Barry and James Vick could makea very 
complete show alone, but they were ably 
supported by others. Hovey & Co., of 
Boston, had 122 plates of pears, and 
Wilder of same place had 111 plates and 
8 large dishes. Ellwanger & Barry had 
176 plates and 12 dishes of pears ; 67 plates 
of apples; 61 plates of plums; 54 plates 
of native grapes, and 35 specimens of 
foreign grapes. ,Their specimen ‘of Sou- 
venir du Congrés pear was not as good 
as that of last year. The plums were 
fine, especially the purple German 
Prunes, Fellemberg and Duane; the yel- 
low General Hand, Huling’s Superb, 
and Coe’s Golden Drop; and the crim- 
son Pond’s Seedling and Belle de Sep- 
tembre. 

Zimmerman & Son showed a branch 





of Beurre Clairgeau with eleven large 
and finely colored pears upon it. Anoth- 
er one lay at the foot, evidently one of 
the set. Farley & Anderson had a new 
seedling white grape, the Dutchess, of 
fine size and sweet, but not perfectly 
tender in pulp. E.T. Ellwanger showed 
the Earl of Guelderland, a foreign va- 
riety, tender but not very sweet, and 
said to have been grown in Rochester 
for thirteen years. The Pockington, 
named for the owner, was remarkable 
for nothing save size, being tough in 
pulp and foxy in fiavor. Several seed- 
lings of Ellwanger & Barry’s we did not 
have an opportunity of trying. It would 
seem that as the standard of excellence 
in grapes has been so long established 
committees would be more cautious 
in receiving them. The points are, 
briefly, purity of flavor, tenderness of 
pulp, and earliness of ripening. These, 
with vigorous foliage, should entitle a 
new fruit to consideration; their lack 
should exclude. None of the seedlings 
that we saw met the requirements. 
Wednesday evening there was a dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Fruits and Flowers” at the 
Court House. Over one hundred and 
fifty farmers and fruit growers were 
present and the proceedings were very 
lively. H. E. Hooker showed some 
papers taken from apple trees on which 
they had been placed to catch the cod- 
ling moth. They were sheets of coarse 
grayish paper folded four times and 
tied about the tree trunks with strings. 
The inner sides were lined with the 
worms. M. B. Bateham described the 
movements of the codling moth, show- 
ing that the use of papers on the trees 
was of great service. He also recom- 
mended the use of hogs and sheep in the 
orchard to eat the wormy fruit. Dust- 
ing ,the \jtree with lime just after blos- 
soming, in connection with the paper, 
was the practice of a successful Geneva 
grower. Mr. Barry said there was great 
encouragement for fighting insects. The 
curculio was no longer a dreaded en- 
emy. The potato bug has been over- 
come, and he believed the codling moth 
and other insect enemies would be suc- 
cessfully fought off. Mr. Vick read an 
essay on “Flower Growing,” in which 
he bore hard upon the farmers for not 
taking more interest in flowers. But 
they were there to speak for themselves 
and they did. A young farmer said he 
attended to his flowers as regularly as to 
his other crops, and be believed it paid. 
He had bought two dollars worth of seed 
of Mr. Vick and the same year had re- 
ceived twenty-five dollars in premiums 
for his flowers. When he sold his former 
farm the new owner plowed up the 
flower garden and put in potatoes as 
it was handy to the house {in keeping 
off the bugs. Hiscrop was three barrels 
vf potatoes worth ten shillings per bl. 
He did leave one rosebush as it wes 
handy for his wife to dry small things on. 
An old gentleman over seventy, who 
said he had been a farmer all his life, 
wanted Mr. Vick to tell him how he could 
learn to grow flowers; he had tried a 
great many times but failed. He had 
two sons who each had farms but they 
had both sold out and gone into other 
business. Somebody said, ‘Give your 
wife the money to buy seed and she’ll 
show you how.” Mr. Quimby thought 
farmers were buying flower seeds much 
more largely and that many took great 
pains to keep plants through the winter 
where they had only wood fires. An old 


man of eighty protested with great} 


vehemence against the idea that farmers 
didn’t love flowers. He had been a 
farmer ali his life, had observed many 
other farmers, and he knew better. 
When he was a boy his father used to 
bring wild flowers from the woods and 
carefully set them out. He and his 
neighbor would exchange flowers with 
each other. Mr. Barry said he knew 
many rich farmers in the Genesee Valley 
who paid little attention to the improve- 
ment of their dooryards. He had seen 
their daughters trying to play croquet 
in grass three feet high while their sons 
were dashing about in buggies. Mr. B. 
went on to plead for the elevation of 
the farmer with unusual force and elo- 
quence. Altogether it wasa remarkable 
discussion. The speakers made their 
points with great vigor, and the audience 
applauded lustily. And all about flow- 
ers! We could not help thinking that 


the grange must have a good deal to do 
with it. Farmers are getting broken in 


> 


> 





to speaking in public and to thinking on 
their feet. They have always had good 
ideas; now they are learning to put 
them in shape. 








ONTRACTS made for CLEARING HOUSES 
OF ALL KINDS OF VERMIN. 


Terms: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
B. ISAACSEN, No. 64 FULTON STREBET, N. Y. 








A Household Without Tarrant’s Seltzer 
Aperient within reach lacks an important safe- 
guard of healtn and hfe. A few dvses of this 
stancard pomnedy for incigestion, constipation and 
billousness, relieve every distressing symptom 
and prevent dangerous consequences. For sale by 
the entire drug trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


Asaremedial agent in diseases of the Stomach, 
those of the Kidneys and Bladoer,in Neuraigis, 
Gouty. Rheumatic and Paralytic affections, and in 
the Peculiar Maladies of omen, these waters 
challenge a comparison of record with the mineral 
waters of the world. In Stomach disorders and the 
Peculiar Maladies of Women, they are regarded 
as well-pigh specific. 

They are put upin casesof one dozen half gallon 
bi ttles at $5 per case,in advance. Springs Pam- 
phiet sent to any address. 

Both Water apd pamphlets can be had of John 
®. Henry, Curran & Co., Nos. 2 and 9 College Piace, 
und Caswell, Hazard & Co., corner 5th Avenue and 
24th St., New York City, Dr. R.M. Hobbs, 119 At- 
lantie St.. Brooklyn, N.Y., and John Wyeth & Bro., 
No. 1412 Walnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

he Springs are now open for the reception of 
guests. 
THOS, F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Va 


Cornwall’s Patent Broiler 


Broils Steaks, Chops, Fish, Poultry, Game, and all 
meats perfectly. Can be used over hard or soft 
coal or wood fires. No sm :ke or smell from burn- 
ing Grease while broiling. GEO. CORNWALL, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 18 Warren Street, 
New York. 


SOAP ESSENCE. 


Is the very best thing known for washing clothes, 
flvors, paint work, and for removing grease, stains, 
&c., from clothing. All who use it report in sub- 
stance as follows: 


Mrs. Eno, 199 Sixth 8t., Jersey City, “says she 
can heartily endorse a!l that we claim for our 
Soap Essence, also that it makes the clothes beau- 
tifuily white.’ Splendid for cleaniog wood work, 
and does not injure the hands like soda. 


Early application wil) secure agency. 


H. B, COOPER, 


38 Burling Slip. 
BENSON’S 


fCAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


An improvement on the ordinary Porous Plas- 
ter. The Manufacturers received the highest and 
only Award of Merit given to Porous Plasters at 
the Centennial. 
Plasters. 


























Acts quicker than other Porous 
Relieves pain at once, and cures where 


other plasters will not even relieve. For the relief 
and cure of Lame Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Stubborn Colds, Affections of the Spine and Kid- 
neys, BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTER is the best 
Remedy ever invented. Sold everywhere. Price 
25 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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Gal's Heater Mtv, Company 


114 Leonard Street, N.Y., 


Sole Manufacturers of 
BE. EB. GOLD’S 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The “HEALTH” and “TUBULAR,” 


These furnacee, made of Heavy Wrought 
Iron, firmly riveted at the seams, ure gas-tight. 
aurable, and ec»nomical, and sapere I severa 
times more heating surface than any ordinary tur- 
nace, give an abundance of mildly warmed air. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet and references. 
Estimates made on application. steam Heating 
Apparatus of every vuriety. 


E. E, GOLD, Pres, W. H. WARNER, Treas. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


R C ROSES, suitable for >. 


BLOOM, sent safely by mail,postpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, you choice, all labeled, for $15 12 for $2; 
19 for $3; for $4; 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one M ficent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTUR and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
Rosz-GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
























$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 
M ASON & HAMLI 
5 HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
=i 
aris, ‘Vienna, Santiago, 
1867; 1873; 1875; -@ 
Oncy Organs asstenep Finest Ranx at Centenntat. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 


CABINET ORGANS 
- - 

Se _ 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
PHILADELPHIA, (876. 
work of such excellence without unequaled facilities for manufacture. 

EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 

Ive octave double reed organ 
F with tremulant, — 1 00 

Ive octave organ, nine stops 
F with vox celeste, 114 

Seld also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. <A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $1.20 per quarter for tenquarters, Catalogues free, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 

154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 

BOSTON, NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 





PAINTS 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 
class,and second to no others in the market in 





purity, richness, and permanency of color, beauty 
of finish, and durability. They are prepared ready 
forthe brush in twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all 
purposes where a perfect protective coating is re- 
quired. 

vates Se the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchunt, and manufac- 
turer can, by their wap) oe wt and beautify their 
buildings, fenees, or other wood and iron work, at 
from one half to two-thiras of the usual cost of 
= Zoads mixed paints, or white lead and lin- 
seed on. 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkah, or other useless or deleteriuus ingre- 
dients, such as are used in nearly all the liquid or 
80 Called chemical paints, and ure guaranteed to be 
the most durable paints in the worid for outside work. 
Send for samples. 

ASBESTOS ROUF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle roofs, iron work, agricultural implements, 
fences i tale Cc. 

“BESTUS IRE-PROOF PAINT, 75c. 

ston, white or light tints; for the protection 

of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and otber 

wooden structures in dunger of ignition from 

sparks, cinders, or flames, and also for preserving 

the class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c,, which are 
usually jeft unpainted. 

Roofing, Sheathing, Steam Pipe and Boil- 
er Coverings, Steam Packing, &c. 

AU these materials are prepared ready for use, in 

neat and compact form, are suitable for ali climates, 

and can be easily applied byanyone. Liberal induce- 

ments to General Merchants, Deaiers. and Large Con- 

sumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES, PKICE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCG&, 406 Arch St. 

DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO., Boston. 

WILSON, Baitimere. 

W. HEMPSTED & CO., Uvlumbus, Ohio. 
& J. KIRK W OOD, Chicago. 

‘K & CO., St. Louis. 
PARKER & CO.. New Orleans. 
THOMPSON & UPSON, Sap Francisco. 


The AVERILL Pit 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


E. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Henk Mfg. Co., Springfield. 
Mass., writes :—‘ Five years ago | used your paint. 
It wears well, better than any uther | ever used.’ 











The above is the substance of letters we are 
constantly receiving. 


Send for Sample Cards and Testimonials, (fur- 
nished free), to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
171 East Kandolph St.. Chicago, 
132 E. River st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pellucidite for Coating Hard Wood 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
Bay Printed Shirt Pattern Goods. 

We will send post-paid to any P. 0. address ip 
the U.8.on receipt of 50 cts. enough Wamsutta 
Bleached Cotton for a complete perfect fitting 
Shirt, printed with guiding lines for cutting any 
one of three sizes and two styles. We guarantee & 
perfect tit if cut on the lines. Send sizeof cullar 


worn. PRINTED SHIRT PATTEKN CO., Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


© LET.~Av elegant Private Residence in 
East Brooklyn, within ten minutes of ferry; 
high ground; perfect drainage; doubie lot 














rooms; airy and pleasant; all modern conv. 
ences. Apply to Guo. BIDG 
& Parsons), 59 Pine Street, New York. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Fall Exhibition of 
INDIA 
Camel's Hair Shawls 


Monday, October ist, 


FORMING THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
RARE DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN THIS 
MARKET. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


OPENING 
FALL AND WINTER 


Paris Costumes, 
Evening Dresses, 
Cloaks, Mantles, 


&e., &¢., 


TOGETHER WITH THOSE OF THEIR OWN 
MANUFACTURE, 


On Monday, October ist,| 


Arnold, Constable & Co, {i 


Broadway, corner 19th St., 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, 


CORNER TWENTIETH STREET, 


HAVE JUST OPENED 


A COMPLETE LINE OF THE 


Latest Novelties 


OF THE(R OWN IMPORTATION. 

















PRICES REDUCED 


FAR BELOW LAST SEASON’S PRICES. 


NEW GOODS 


added to all their departments by every steamer. 


Special Bargains 10 Hats, 


Finest Quality reduced to SO cents; 
worth $1 50. 


ALL THE NEW AND POPULAR SHAPES. ~ 


The Finest Assortment in the City, 


Trimmed Bonnets 


and Round Hats 


from the best PARISIAN MILLINERS, with 
duplicates of their own manufacture, at 
prices within the reach of all. 


Costumes and Cloaks 


FROM PARIS AND LONDON 


Lakh rey STREET and WALKING DRESSES, 
from $10 to $300. 





CLOAKS of the finest material and trimming, 
finished in a most beautiful styie, from $8 to $250. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MOURNING 
ORDERS, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UNDERWEAR, INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 


BLANKETS, CLOAKS, sACK ETS and BASKETS 
very low in price. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN OUR NEW DEPARTMENTS, 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS AND BLANKETS 
at avacrifice. 


An inspection of our goods by our customers will, 
no doubt, give entire satisfaction. 


H. O'NEILL & C0., 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 
OORNER OF TWENTIETH 8T. 





4 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


9c. . 
ANOTHER — (extra qualities), $1.25, $1.50, 





Grand ant Allen Sts., N.Y. 
Millinery Department, 


PLUSHEKS, ALL SHADES, BRONZES, 
LIGHT BLUES. BROWNS, CARDINALS, &c. 


BLACK and COLORED SILK VELVETS, 85c., 
$1 PER YARI 


1,75, $2.25, $2.50 u 


LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED VELVET- 
EENS, 35c., 45c., 50c., 65c. up. 


Satis FACED RIBBONS AND SILKS, ALL 
SHADES 


SATINS IN ALL COLORS, 45c., 50c., 65c., 75c. 
L iGHT. ( OLORED SATINS, for evening wear. 


FUR FELT HATs, 
ALL COLORS AND SHAPES, 
75 CENTS EACH, 


FEATHERS. 


FANCY WINGS, 8c., . 25¢., 50c. e@ 

PARADISE PL U Mies, Osi vi "35. $1.38, ‘i. se 

BLACK eye ‘H TIPS, 2le., 2e., BOe., 45e. up 
to $13.50 bunch 

HANDSOME. SHADED OSTRICH TIPS. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY GOODS. 


DRESS SILK* 


75 PIECES Fg ACK GROS aaa SILKS, 65c., 
T5c., 80c., 85c., 95c., $1., per yard 


209 PIECES aaa AY I orcs FINISH, 


LINES OF FINGER GRADES, $1.35, $1.50, $1.65, up. 





DESIRABLE COLORS at 67c., ard. 
i” PING QUALITIES at $1.81, in $1. B° par vard 


LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


ENGLISH CASHMERE AND COLORED AL- 

PACA SUITS. #5 e 
WINTER BUNTING SUITS. PIPED WITH 
DIFFERENT (OLORS. $8.50 to $ 

ENGLISH CASHMERES SUITS, Sit K GALLOON 
TRI IMMINGS $12.50 tr #15. 

BLACK AND COLORED CASHMERE SUITS 
TRIMMED WITH SILK—POLONAISE OR IN 
THREE PIECE 

BLACK ND COLORED SILK SUITS FROM $20 
to $250. 


Children’s Suits. 


LARGE AND FINE LINE OF Be pos. c HIL- 
DREN FROM 3 TO 16 YEARS OF AG 


LADIES’ PLAIN puey ee CLOAKS, NEW- 
EST SHAPES, $3.95, $5, 

BEAVER CLOAKS any long), TRIMMED 
Wine siaie #7 cach 

LISH BEAVER CLOAKS (ALL WOOL 

THIMMED WITH SILK OR VELVET, #, $9, $10 
#15 to $50 each. 

MATELASSE CLOAKS (un fine), #'4, TRIM- 
MED WITH VELVET OR SILK. 

HANDSOME ALL WOOL FRENCH GOODS, 
COMPRISING THE LATEst IMPORTED 
STYLES, #25, $35, up ¢o #150. CANNOT BE 
EQUALLED. 


CHILDREN’S TROARS IN ENDLESS 
VARI“£TY. 
SUITS ‘ne CLOAKS MADE TO ORDER ON 
PREMISE 
‘FIT GUARANTEED. 


Dress Goods. 


PLAIN ALPACA LUSTERS IN BOTTLE 
GREENE CEA BROWN, NAVY BLUE, DRABs, 
&e., 6c, PER YARD, 





BLece AND COLORED SERGES AND CASH- 
MERES, in a! } the leading colors, l8e. 

WINT eR BUNT 

BROCADED AND. FIGURED DRESS GOODS, 


all colours, 22¢., 23c.. 
ALL WOOL BLACK CASHMERES, 37 gc. a yard, 


BL reg {i CASHMERES (48 inches wice), 


Xe 
BASKET CLOTH (fine een ) FOR CLOAKS, #3. 
BLACK ALPACAS AN AIRS from Wc. up. 


Catalogue and Price List 


for fall and winter will be sent free on application. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Nos. 309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


R.H.Macy &Co 


GUNERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARB. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, 78c., WARRANTED. 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 











And Milward’s “ Helix” Neeaies. 





(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Brooklyn OQ Cent Store. 


497 & 499 Fulton St., cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 
Light House Furnishing Goods, Wal! Bracke! «. 
Bohemian Vases, Jewe'ry and Seasonable Novel- 
ties in F ates variety 
MES E, KAMSEY & CO., Proprs. 





pas “BRYANT & Brn a Tro = 
USINESS COLLEGE 

Mtou% oust STRERT, opposite City Hall, 
is the only institution in this city devoted exciu- 
sively to Business Training. The present prosper- 
ity of this college is due to the improved course of 
study and thorough discipline introduced by the 
present proprietor, whose experience in the count- 
ing-house and store, and for several years as co- 
partner and comanager of Packard’s Bryant & 
Stratton College, of New York City, has assisted 
him in understanding and supplying the wants of 
those preparing for business. 

Instruction given only by persons of experience 
in business and teaching. 

Students can enter atanytime. Itis preferable 
that the student should have a few days’ experi- 
ence in the college before making a permanent en- 
gagement. 

REOPENS SEPTEMBER 3. 

Call or send for circular. 

C. Oe, Principal. 

i. E. GIFFoRD. Secretary 





PpBoout s¥N ‘ BRANCH 
0 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


142, 104, ws COURT STREET, near State. 
uition in all branches of 
VOCAL AND os x: wap MUSIC 


MOST EMIN «NT PROF ESSORS. 
P upils may begin at any time. 


LJ ESRY MOL LENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court St. over Smith & Bunce’s music rooms. 
Instruction given in all branches of music. A 
thorough foundation laid nd beginners. Style and 
finish given — pu 
MOL TENE, AUER, Director. 
E. GRABS, gaemaen, 


ACENTS WANTED 


FOR OUR FAMILY STORY PAPER, THE 


“NEW WORLD,” 


containing the cream of the latest English period- 
icals. $1.50 per year. 33 per cent te 
agents, Send for Sample Copy free. 


E. J. DICKINSON & CO., 
. 164 Greenwich St., N. Y. City. 
AGENT'S profits per week. Will prove 
$ it or forfeit New articles, just 
patented. Samoles sent free to all. 
Addre 88, Ww. .H. Cc HIDESTER, , 218 Fulton 8t St., N.Y. N.Y. 


— 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 
This pen writes without ink, does 
not corrode, will outwear 12 best 
steel pens. Sample by mail on 
receipt of 10 cents, 3 for 25 cents. 
Une gross by mail $2. Special 
rates on larger quantities. Also 
dealers in Pencils, Pens, and 
Holders, Stationery, and ail 
kinds of Novelties. 

Catalogue Free! Address, 


CITY NOVELTY CO., 
108 South Sth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

EMPLOY MENT. 

$35.00 TO $105.00 PER MONTH 
can be made in every community by any man or 

woman of intelligence and energy. Busin 
light, easy and respectable. Send for circular, 
which gives full particulars. P. W. ZIFGLER & 
¢ 30. O.. Kamesenen®, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo.; Cincinnati, 

Chicago 














J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental! and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDS. 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLORED or FRENCH W AITERS. 


449 FULTON ST., near Jay, Brooklyn. 


The Brooklyn Free Lay College 


Will open TUESDAY Evening, October 16, at 8 
o’clock, with an address by Rev. Dr. DURYEA. 
Earolliment of members every Friday evening. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 
_President. 


STRIVE and THRIVE!|' 


We furnish oe mail 100 cards, 100 envelopes. 
100 bill- headings. 100 note-headings, printed first- 
cluss, adupted to your business, for #2,or 100 of 
either for #@c. Send 3c. amp for price-list ano 
samples of printing. MARTIN & BENNEI'T, 18% 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y 











ESTABLISHED (839. 
8. B. STEWART. LL. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





Axminsters, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25. 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1.50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


THRs INGRAINS, OIL CLOTHS, LIN- 
EUMS. MATTINGS, RUGS. MATS, &c. 


Lac “Tr URTAINe. LAMBREQULNS, CORNICES, 
HAIR MATTRESSES 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STRKET, BROVKLYN. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


29 Concord Street, between 5 and 
Washingten Streets, Brook 
Family help of al! kinds. We do ae sath 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
rertaion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


SENT FREE 


any rt of the country our new Fall and 
Winter Illustrated Catalogue of 


FURS, MILLINERY AND 
FANCY DRY GOODS 
by sending your address to 
TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Eighth Ave., N. ¥. 


WANTED: Salosmen to sell to ewwhante, Sal- 
and ses pai men. 
Sy ped weenem Bild 9 ooen 




















AGENTS WANTED for the 


Work DAYS OF GOD. 


A book of marvelous proste and richness in 
thought, style, and Historic facts. Gives the very 
cream of Science, making its thrilling wonders 
and brignt gems household treasures. 
Endorsed by the Press and Clergy Kverywhere. 
RARE CHANCE for Agents. Sales immense. 
cone! Liustrations, Circularsand Terms FREK. 
J 6 CURDY & Co., Pubs., -, Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 












Boys and GIRLS 
3 ARE MAKING MONBY RAPIDLY 
c 
e se: FAMILY PRINTER and compias 


outfe, mail, for 
oy Mer 5 olay DlamOND une 63. 
ING PRESS and com eet 4 #7, 
2% in.; BIS, 2534 | $22, Sat. 
ad CO., Fort- Fort-Hill 5q., Besten. 






Sore 


De Your Own Paeee 
BXPENSE, exe 

— Gouin’ drrrorsr Pitesvona 

—_ 4 Sern’ Cards. ee 

Outfits from $ $iu up 


GOLDING. ry: CO. Mans «Fore TUustrated Catalogue, 














Agents Wanted! nd Diplomas Awarded 


tor HoLMAN's PICTORIAL BIBLES 


2000 ~~ AES, Address for new circulars, 
A. J. HOLMAN & C0., % ARCH 8t.. Phila, 


The Little Wonder. 








The most complete, perfect,and useful hcuse- 
hold tool in existence, A tack-bammer, screw- 
driver, can-opener, nut-cracker, gas-piiers, pinch- 
ers and stovepipe-crimper combined in one neat 
and practical imp'ement. The pipe-crimper alone 
is worth ten times the price of the whole. With it 
one cap put together the worst of pipes with per- 


fect ease in almost no time. Every family in 
America wants une of these tools, ana I went 1,000 
agents to take the money forthem. sample and 
ful! particulars by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

Cc. M. LINING TON, Manutactarer, 
i 47 Jackson St., Chicago. 


$5 to $20 Fee. tar st nome sempion ware, 


—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

S. Prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article - pleases every body —Trade 
continually increasing—Agentse wanted every- 
where—best inducements—don't waste time—Send 
dor Circular to Robert Wels, Pres’t of the Original 
American Tea Co., 44 Vesey 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box, 1287. 


a year to Agents. Ontfit and a 
$25 Shot Gun ree. For terms ude 
dress, J. Worth & Co., St.Louis, Mo. 














$ WATCHES. Che ape st in the known 
orld) Sample wwoetech it free ta Aqenta, 
For terms address COULTE R&CO.Chicago 





$1 9 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terme free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
$5 to $10 a day to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
ane Colulenue tree. R. L. FLETCHER, || Dey St. N.Y Bt. 


Ralary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
me a Neo <> 
bie, narese 8. A. GRANT 7200, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinaati, 


The Tip Top Package i* the largest and 
best sellingout. READ AND SEE, 
18 Sheew Note Paper, LS Envelopes, 








Penci!, Penhoider, Golden Pen,Set o! Ele- 
gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 
© Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring inlaid with 


ae Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin. Goid-plated Wedding wing, 
Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Sliverec Ha: Pin, 


Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-plate Collar But on, Gents 
Gold- piated | Wer: hb Chain and Set of Three Gold white +n. 
The entire Lo' sent post-pai’ t for 50 


eents. Bxrnaonpixen INDUCE 
MENTRTO (GEN’IS Fp BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real salt water at cre ihe 
ving 








solve — and in ordinary wat 


solution p axes all the health-gi 

qualities and ‘tonic vieeuee of easare sea- 

water. while it is free from nic 

impurities of the ort, For eats, rug- 
it ra . 

— ey “eg rita af N.Y. 
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Che Calendar. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 

The Turksarestill sending men and supplies 
to Plevna. A Turkish detachment’has occu- 
pied a point in Roumania opposite Silistria.— 
The Patent Office fire will greatly delay busi- 
ness. The loss is not so greatas was espected; 
87,000 models were burned, but no valuable 
documents.——The New Jersey Republicans 
nominate Wm. A. Newell for Governor, ona 
Hayes and Resumption platform.——The 
American bark Cricket was wrecked on the 
South American coast. The cargo of coffee 
was valued at $200,000.——It is understood that 
Connolly offers $1,000,000 in settlement. His 
apswer in the $6,000,000 suit has been served. 














WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 

Matters unchanged at Plevna.——Several 
shocks of earthquake felt in the South of 
Peru.—The dispute between Nicaragua and 
Germany continues unsettled.—The New 
York Republican Convention met at Roches- 
ter. The resolutions and the speech of the 
chairman were in antagonism to the Admin- 
istration.—The Wisconsin Democrats de- 
nounce the -publican financial policy, the 
protective tdriff, the election of President 
Hay:s, and all subsidies, and favor silver 
remonetizaoitn and a postponement of re- 
sumption. Alexander H. Stephens called 
on the President and commended his policy. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 

Austria reaffirms her intention to remain 
neutral._——tThe authenticity of the French 
Socialist manifesto is questioned.—-Mehemet 
Ali has retreated to the Kara Lom.——A fire 
at Providence destroyed a large amount of 
property.——The State Convention adjourned 
after nominating a State ticket.——Red Cloud, 
Spotted Tail, and twenty-one other Indian 
Chiefs, held a council with the President at 
the White House.——Prang’s chromo estab- 
lishment in Boston was burned out.—The 
Prohibitionists’ Convention adopted a decla- 
ration of principles. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 

The retreat of Mehemet Ali is confirmed.—— 
General Guardia has become {President of 
Costa Rica, Dr. Herrera having resigned.— 
The Indian conference at the White House 
ended ; Spotted Tail, Red Cloud, Gen. Crook 
and President Hayes made speeches.——A fire 
at Goldsboro’, N. C., destroyed property 
valued at $40,000.—— The printing of the backs 
of legal-tenders and bank notes has been 
awarded to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing as the lowest bidder.— The Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company reduced its rates. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 

There is much suffering among the Russian 
wounded soldiers.——General Klapka is said 
to have been concerned in the Turco- 
Hungarian plot.—tThe list of official candi- 
dates in France consists of 83 Orleanists, 131 
Legitimatists, and 298 Bonapartists.— Mr. 
Sawyer, ex-Assistant-Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Mr. Haines and Mr. Brooks have been 
found guilty of defrauding the Government 
in the Roddy claim.——Donn Piatt charges 
General Ingalls with corruption.— aA fire at 
Putnam, Conn., destroys much of the busi- 
ness portion.——-Colonel David H. Armstrong 
appointed United States Senator from Mis- 
souri, to succeed the late Lewis W. Bogy. 





MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 


General Todleben has been appointed Chief- 
of-Staff to Prince Charles of Roumania.— 
Russia announces, semi-officially, that medi- 
ation is needless.——General Kiapka disavows 
any connection witb the Hungarian plot.— 
The deaths from famine in Madras are estima- 
ted at 750,000.——A final conference with the 
Sioux Chiefs held at the White House.——Two 
of the defendants in the Witowski fraud 
pleaded guilty.——The public debt was re- 
duced $3,880,000 in September.——-The Mass- 
achusetts Workingmen’s Convention nom- 
inate Wendell Philips for Governor.—There 
was a large fire at Indianapolis ——General 
McClellan received an enthusiastic reception 
at Newark. 








Those answering an Advertise 
will confer a faver upon the mavens 
a — the ae er Bc stating 
ey saw e advertisement in 

the Christian Union. ‘ 











BOYS ,=°7 MEN, LOOK! 
FAVORITE 
Self-Ink’g Press$16 


Presses $3 to G10. Send 
10c., for 135 Page Book 
Presses, Type, &c., iMustra- 
ted and worth @1. 
GORHAM «& CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CAN LEARN TO PLAY ON 


Marvellous, 
For One Dollar 





BY USING MASON’S CHARTS, THE CREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE ACE. 


A PERSON WHO HAS NEVER PLAYED BEFO 


play an accompaniment on the Piano or O 
ments and testimonials some from the 


mvs AI: A 


AND HAS NOT THE SLIGHTEST KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIO can in an hour’s time 
in as satisfactory a manner as would be 


GHREsT 


ned by three months of study. We number among our endorse. 
AUTHORITDLT 


in the world, 


These testimonials are but few of hundreds we possess. They establish our peliabeiiy ond the merit of the charte this is all we wish. Buy one 


either for yourself or a present ; 


For instance, 
DEXTER SMITH, 


The Editor of the most popular musical 
paper in America, and author of some of our 


you will never regret it. The cost 
From one of the largest music dealers in the U. 8, 
Boston, March 19, 1877. 
We have sold many of Mason’s CHARTS, and have 
not heard ofa 


SINGLE INSTANCE 


not a hundredth part of their 


trinsic value. 
From the Publisher of the “* Curistran Union.” 
New York, March 26, 1877. 
The charts are received. . . ; Le are very 
ingenious, and will do reat re m pay 
(Signed) UBLISHER. 





most beautiful songs, speaking of our charts, says: 

Mason's Pianoforte and 
Organ Charts, I feel sure their merits will be widely 
appreciated, and that they will find a place in every 
home where there is apiano or an organ. These 

charts are to music what the multiplica- | 
tion table is to arithmetic 


“ After examinin 


STON, March 
These Charts 


hensible as printed text. 


16, 1877. 
are 8O 


DEXTER SMITH. | t 


HING ENTI 
THEY FIT TIGHTLY OV 


From Rey. A. E, Dennison: 


ELY NE 
R THE K 


Where the ~ 4 have not given entire Sotietection. 
— WHITE, SMITH & 
usic Publishers and Publishers of “ Fort.” 


PLAINVILLE, Cown., May 1, 1877. 
I know the inventor of Mason's CuAnts, ~ Naa that 
he charts will do what is elaimed for th 


both in design and principle; ther L 
EYS, FORM hey 1 ; 


ten years old can understand them, so perfect are they in illustration and simple in FORMIN( wis 


They willsave th 
people or 
much- 
ing the 
ONE 


old, 


postage pre 


ald. 
ED 


e many dollars expended in tuition fees, and give more ryone watlgth 
youn whe have no piano or organ in their house, should buy one while 
disired accomplishment with very little trouble, and at a very slight ex 

SL LA Rey pos usefulness of the invention. 
Agents for the United States. 
any vocal or instrumental music in a few moments, 


nse. 

To place them wit nt the reach ofal 

Address all orders to the TURN 
MBER these Charts wiht ae 


results ~y she en 
+ can, a3 they can ~~ learn at the house of a fri 
The price Of these charts has been plac 
1, acom + se 


rd 


this advt. out and preserve it / 


ORGA 


Dear SrR, Last Friday I bought my 
little Emma’ a2 years old) a set of your charts 
she had never taken a lesson, and knew nothing o 
music. On Saturday eve she very prettily played 
sccompegmets to several of our favorite songs. 

They are simply wonderful; do more than 





figu 
t, with full ata will be sent to an 


NG CO 


you claim, and are worth a a e year's] 's lessons. 
Boston, Sept. 11. RS. ILLESPIE. 


PART OW THE PIAN waking ib OWGAN Khia i 


4 with their sins as CF as astory from @ boo 

to learn by these charts Set 
oad. aad gain this 
aced at a very low re, consider- 


)., 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass., Sole 


N, and you can play any accompaniment te 





CARPETS! 


A complete assortment of new Patterns !s now being offered at cusootney 
Close buyers especially would do weil to examine the stock be: 


call is solicited. 
chases elsewhere. 


RARE BARGAINS, 


Oil Cloths, Canton Mattings, Rugs and Mats, Window Shades, 
CORNICES AND CURTAINS. 


low prices. y 
ore making their pur- 


CARPETS 


An ear! 


WILLIAM S. DLETGH, 


(FORMERLY WITH W. & J. SLOANE), 
161 EIGHTH AVENUE, COR, EIGHTEENTH STREET, N. Y. 
Late of 267 Sixth Avenue, cor. {7th St. 








506 West St., New York. 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo., and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 
2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 
Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 
Please state paper you saw this in. 


MANUFACTURE 


Branch Factories will abundantly testify : 


THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


jj tit BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


83 West Van Buren &t., Chicago, Il. 


210 South 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,|° 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 


HOME OFFICE, 
AUGUSTA, 
Maine. 


ASSETS, $8,129,925.68 #3 





pig 4 OFFICE, 


emont St., 
IN, MASS. 


All Policies issued after April 1, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the “ Maine 
Non-Forfeiture Law;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 





Practical Results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illus- 
trated by a Whole Life Policy issued at age 30, and discontinued after three or 
more fall annual premiums shall have been paid in cash. 























Additional 
Amount Due if Death occurs on Last Day o: 
Premiums paid before lapse. —_ the Extension. uv of 
3 Legs enaal Age | Amount Premiums © Dpterest Insurance 
No. | Amount. stopped. | Ye4rs.| Days at of Due Heirs,| 2ver the 
th! Policy. No. l Amount. Premiums 
3 | $e 33 2 | 22 | 96 | $10.00 | 3 $759.57 240.13 13 
4 } 908 34 3 170 37 40,000 4 1,041.18 ens ‘hime ss 
5 1,135 35 4 13 39 10,000 5 1,339.18 8,660.82 7,525.82 
6 1,342 36 5 9 41 10,000 6 1,655.06 8,344.9 6,982.96 
7 |) 1,589 37 6 67 43 10,000 7 1,990.05 8,009.95 6,420.95 
8 | 1,816 38 7 26 45 10,000 8 2,340.74 7,659.26 5,843.26 
9 2.043 39 7 327 47 10,000 8 2,477.06 7,522.95 5,479.95 
10 | 2,270 40 8 235 49 | 10,000 9 2,843.24 7,156.76 4,886.76 
ll 2,497 41 9 lu 530 | 10,000 10 8,206.85 6,794.15 4,207.15 

















DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 


A. G. MILTON, Actuary. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 


A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 





Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Director's Office, or to any Agency of the Company. 


NEW ric neoAca ACENCIES: 


satbsbbbhthecatinbsbesesccconss LOUIS W. BURNHAM, Manager. 


BOSTON. Mass 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


erererrry eee eeeeens 





- JAMES L. JOHNSON, Manager. 


ee a ee errr eee cose cess Be Ge BEAN, Manager. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





$3 PRINTING PRESS |! 





PATENTS 











m.. 4 —_ on tee i 
any press. r sizes F. A. LEHMNAN, Soliei Patents. - 
a wor Domwur poms print- ton, D.C. No Parone Na +a Send for Cireules, 
Excelient spare hour amusement ENTS and 3 
for old or young. it can Cards, iy 
made making business any. 2 chrome ¢ + , or ) ong 
Keri EY & stamp for large sands say: at 

oe . OC. UN, Box 279, 








LATEST IMPROVEMENT. — 
Double Treadie, inciuding one doz. Saws, 
thirty inimitasle —_ Sawing Patterns 
and Prepared Wood, to the valucof $4. 
A new devico for tightening Baw, Pow- 
er Drilling attachment, Wre: — Oil cup 

Sorew driver. by es per 
minnte, Saws 1 1-3 inch “thick. Pric 
= complete, cased and delivered o« 

Cars or at Express office, 12 Dollars. 

SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 
ot with copper Boiler, to ete licht Lathes, 
= Be: taws, etc. joo roll W ork Designs 
= Free on receipt of 
=. GEORGE PARR, 

nn BUFFALO, m x. 
Bow only, Without Attachments, $9 00 . 
é a none Hard Times 


A GREAT OFFER !! 0 gitar 


pn 4 the -" aw & yo including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND ace and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW . ven AND tr ere 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianes $150.7 1-3 








EXCELSIOR 





1) We will daring 


do $160 not ~_e ayear. “2% Step Or, 7 er 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops $68. 8 Stone $75.10 
Stops $88. ve ~~ cash, not used a year, 


im perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Minis Churches,etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y¥. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
The New York “ Times ” says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion ee Organ” at atiful iittle insteu- 
ment, simply perfect. e chime of two . ana 
one-' halt octave bells, and ithe artistic effects 
4 of being produced by the player are 


The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a v 
interesting effect is produced with the ehime 
bells.—Christian Union. 


The Waters’ Pianos are wel! Pe 2 speax of, those 


ery best. We are aso snapied te ay 
instruments with condid ence, 
e.— ° 
We can 6 of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from nal kpow!et 6, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian | 





CARPETS | 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., 


AND 


414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


nas just received and is ptr § for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in t 


100 rolls Velvet Carpet, trom bf 00 a3 yd, 


200 Body Brussels, 

500 “ Ta s “ 1 “oe 
100 “ Three Ply, . je * 
400 “* Ingrain 66 ; 
ee He irs Hemp, a _— 
40 “ Lis “ 30 “ 
500 “ Oil Cloth, - ~~. 





And an endless varigty of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBRBEQUEINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ETC., 


FURNITURE! 
A splendid stock “A Lilet, 
Parlor, Chamber, Dining- 
Room and Kitchen Furniture. 


2” At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber — from $30 00 


Parlor Suites, 7 yw a “26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 

a oe 

“ — Washstands, 

“ ing-C ases, 

“ — Wardro 


Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff- 
oniers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors. etc., etc. 


at corresponding one « AOR 


Sr Sean SESE! 





ottans to. 
free yi 
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ARTEMUS WARD. 
A PLEASANT LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
(From the Elmira Gazette.) 

WE haye been permitted to publish a 
letter written by Mr. Charles F. Browne 
(Artemus Ward) to a young friend of his 
—a little girl, then of the age of eight 
and now the wife of a prominent mer- 
chant in a neighboring city. The letter 
never before has appeared in print, and 
the original is in possesion of a gentle- 
man of this city. We vouch for its 
genuineness. It will at once strike the 
reader as being eminently characteristic 
—‘ true to life:”’ 

SALEM, Mass., June 18. 

My Dear Amelia: I cannot tell you how 
much I miss you. 

It seems as though I had lost all my rela- 
tives, including my grandmother and the 
cooking stove. 

Why didn’t I put you ina bottle and bring 
you down here with me? but I am always 
forgetting something. The other day I went 
off and forgot my Aunt Sarah, and she’s a 
good deal bigger than you are. Mr. Ramsey 
is also a very forgetful man. He frequently 
goes off and leaves his washerwoman. Mr. 
Ramsey is a very fine looking man. He re- 
minds me of Mr. Green, the Malden murderer. 
When Mr. Ramsey goes to the penitentiary, 
which will be very soon, we must send him 
doughnuts, magazines and other literary docu- 
ments. Mr. Ramsey can read print very well. 

I like you very much. I should like you 
just as well if you were twelve years older. 
Tam very singular about some things. 

You spoke to me about a boy who is my 
rival. I should feel very sorry to kill that 
boy, but he may drive me to it. [amin hopes 
that be will take himself into a premature 
tomb—that he may choke himself with alarge 
slice of pydding, but if he does neither I shall 
feel forced to load him with chains and read 
all my lectures to him. That will finish him. 
His boots may remain, but the rest of him 
will have perished miserably long ere I have 
got through ! 

You must be a good little girl, and always 
mind your mother. Never let your exce/lent 
mother feel sorry that she is acquainted with 
you. If it hadn’t been for her you might have 
got drowned in a soup-plate longago. And if 
you hadn't ever had any mother you might 
now be in Turkey with the other Turkeys. 
In fact, my dear Amelia, so conduct yourself 
that even oh dark and rainy days the bright 
sun may shine wherever you are, and that the 
stars (which are next to the sun in bright- 
ness) may never flash so brilliantly but that 
you can always look steadily and hopefully 
towards them. Faithfully, your friend. 

A. WARD. 


A RECENT Boston graduate of Cam- 
bridge, having been urged to read the 
plays of Shakespeare, gave it as his 
opinion that there were not twenty men 
in Boston who could have written them. 





A womaN hasn't the night to vote, but 
she has the right to bare arms. This 
joke threw a woman into a-necks-tacy, 
and another into the middle’of neckst 
week. 








ONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


ONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an umenémems eo article two of the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
ove of articie two of the Constitution be amended 
80 as to read as fullows. 

$1. Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one 
years w abel ve ma citizen for ten days. 
and en inhabitant of this State one year next pre- 


0 county, & board of su rs, to be | debt and the amount thereof coming due in each 
pena Fe such xembere and elected in such | year, which said provisions, as to time of payment 
manner and for such as is or may be pro- | aad the taxation therefor, shall be trrepealable. 
vided by law. In any such city the duties and | ‘them tA raised fcr the payment of such inter- 
powers of # board of supervisors may be devolved | est and principal shall be applied for that purpose, 
upon the board of aldermen thereof, except such | and nune other, until the whole of such indebted- 
duties and powers astovolyethe making of con- | ness is paid. 
tracts, ng supplies, or creating, auditang or Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
allowing county c es, all which duties and | going amendments be referred to the legigiature 
powers, whether now existing or hereafter to be | to be chosen at the next general election of sena- 
c e bee and performed exclu- | tors, and that, in conformity to section one of 
sively by the board of finance. article thirteen of the constitution it be published 

solved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 


for three months previous to the time of such 
oing amendment be referred to the Legisiature, | election. 
f° be chosen at the next general election of sen- 
ators,and that in conformity to section one of 
articie thirteen of the Constitution, it be pub- 
lished for three months previous to the time of 
h election. 

















































STATE OF NEw YORE, ? 
In Senate, April 13, 1876.5 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
gprity $ all the senators elected voting in favor 
ereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New YORK. ?} 
In Assembly, April 27, 1876. § 
The foregoing resolution was auly paseed, a 
majority of all the members elected to the Assem- 
bly voting in favor thereof. : 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Frepeging an amendment to the constitution, to 

be known as article seventeen thereof. 
Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
e to be known as article seventeen, and to 


read as follows: 
ARTICLE XVII. 


§ 1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the organization and government of cities shall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, and 
subject to the limitations and restrictions herein- 
after contained,and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercised 
in conformity therewith. The legislature shall, at 
its first session after the adoption of this article, 
provide by law for carrying into effect all the pro- 
visions contained therein. 

2, City elections shall be held separately from 
tho State and national elections, and in March or 


STATE OF NEw YORK, 
In Senate, April 10, 1877. 


The fo ing resolution was duly . a ma- 
jd oral the senators elected voting in favor 
ereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEW YORE, 
In Assembly, May 22, 177. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 


voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section six of article 
six of the Constitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
six of article six of the C« tuti be ded 
80 that it shall read as follows; 

$6. There shall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurisdicti.n in Jawand equity, sub- 
ject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeals as now is or may be prescribed by law; 
and itshall be composed of the justices now in 
office, with one additivnal justice, to be elected as 

reinafter 


° 
ring their tive terms and of their sucees- 
sors. t 


in te 
are continued unti changed pursuant to this sec- 
tion. ive Of the justices shall reside in the dis- 
trict in which is the city of New York,and five in 
the second judicial district,and four in each of 
the other districts. The Legislature may alter the 
districts without increasing the number, once 
after every enumerativn, under the Constitution, 
of the inhabitants of the State. 

Reso . (if the Assembly concur), That said 
amendment be referred to the Legislature to be 
chusen at the next genera! election for senators, 
and that pursuant section one of article thir- 
teen of the Constitution, it be published for three 
months previous to time of such election. 

ATE OF NEW YORK, } 
In Senate, May 1, 18/7. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed,a ma- 
qoeny - 1 the senators elected voting in favor 
thereof. 

By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEw YORK, } 
In Assembly, May 22, 1877. § 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof, 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an awendment to the Constitution in 
relation to the schools. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That article 
nine of the constitution be amended by the addi- 
tion of the following sections: 

$2. Free common schools shall be maintained 
throughout the State forever. The legislature 
shall provide for the instruction in the branches 
of elementary education in such schools of al 
persons in the State between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, for the period of at jeast twenty- 
eight weeks in each year. 

3. Neither the money, pronests or credit of the 
State, nor of any county, city, town, village or 
schovl district, shall be given, loaned or leased, or 
be otherwise applied, the sup’ or in aid of 
any school or instruction under the eontrol or in 
charge of any church, sect, denomination or re- 
Regtone seciety; nor to or in aid of any school in 
which instruction iven peculiar to any church, 
creed , or denomination, or to or in aid of any 
such instruction; nor to or in aid of any school or 
instruction not wholly under the control and 
supervision and in charge of the public school 
authorities. This section shall not prohibit the 


from making s 

education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents, as it may deem proper, ex- 
cept in institutions in which instruction is given 
peculiar to any church, creed, sect, denomination 
or religious ees nor shall it apply to or affect 
the Corneil University endowment fund, hitherto 
pledged and Sparpertates. 
Resolved (ifthe A bly concur), That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the legisiature to 

osen at the next general election of Sena- 
tors, and that in conformity on one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be published 
Son three months previous to the time of such 
election. 








April. 

P3. The legislative power conferred on any city 
shall be vested in a board of aldermen, to be 
elected by the electors qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon council of said city; but no power hereinafter 
vested in the board of finance shall be conferred 
on or exercised by the board of aldermen. No 
—— shall be conferred by the legislature on the 

ard of finance except the powers conferred by 
this constitution, or such as may be necessary to 

the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case ofa veto of any legislative act of the board 
ofaldermen by the mayor, the board shall have 
power to pase the same, notwithstanding the 
mayor’s veto, by a recorded vote of two-thirds of 
all the members elected, provided that such vote 
be taken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication of the veto. ‘ 

$4. The executive power of every city shall be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and depariments as may be created by law. The 
mayor shall be the chief executive officer of the 
city, and he shall see to the faithful performance 
of their duties by the several executive officers 
and departments thereof. Heshall be elected by 
electors qualified under article second of the con- 
stitution, for such term, and he shall receive such 
compensation as the legislature may prescribe. 
He shall nominate, and with the consent of the 
board of finance, appoint the chief officer or head 
of the financial department, and the chief law 
officer, or head of the law department; and he 
shall have power to appoint the head or chief offi- 
cers of the other executive departments. With 
the written approval of the governor, the mayor 
may remove the head or chief officers of any 
executive department. He shall have powss to 
pasoctigate their accounts and proceedings; ha 
access to all books and documents in their offices, 
and may omnes | them and their subordinates 





have power to veto any legislativeact of tae board 
of aldermen. The mayor may be removed by the 
overnor for cause, as in the case of sheriffs; and 
n case of such removal, the governor shall ap. 
point a mayor to fiil the vacancy, who shall hold 
office until the next succeeding city election, at 
which election a mayor shall be elected for the 
full term of the office. The legislature shal! pro- 
vide for the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
or, otherwise occurring, until the next suc- 
ceeding city election, and aiso for the discharge 
of the duties of the mayor during his tempora 
absence or disability. Heads of departments shall 
have power to appoint and remove their subordi- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legislature 
may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
sppointmente, and the conditions of such re- 
Vv 


mo " 
§ 5. There shall be elected in ev city of this 
State a board of finance, to consist of not less than 


sess the bom ped required for electors of 
ard. : 
a 6, In cities having a population, according to 


e State census next p ing the election, of 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants, the board 








STATE OF New_YORK. 
In Senate, May 3, 1876. 


hall be elected by the electors of the 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a oees 
majority fai the Smators elScced vingin favor | 4 Coubarrite Gualiied under article saooud of 


By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEw _ YORK, i 
In Assembly, May 3, 1876. 
The foregcing resolution was duly passed, a 
majority of ali the members elected to the Assem- 
bly voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


cs 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section eleven of ar- 
ticle eight of the constitution, prohibiting the 
oan or use of public money for private pur- 
poses, and restricting the indebtedness of 
ti towns ahd villages. 


not jess than five hundred dollars, or sha.1 have 
actually paid during the same period a yearly 
rent, for premises in said oly cooupied by them 
for puspescs ° eaylecsce or lawful business, of 
not jess than two hundred and fifty dollurs. In 
cities having a popuiation, according to State cen- 
sus cceding the election, of not more than 
one hundred thousand inbabitants, the board of 
finance 1 be elected by the electors of the city 

erwise qualified under article second of the 
soaneeee » Who shall, for two years next pre- 
codi e 








ceding an election, and for the last i 
resident of the county, and for the last thirty days 
a resident of the fon scenes in which he — 4 
offer his vote, shall be entitied to vote at suc 

election in the district of which he shall * the 
time be a resident, and not elsewhere, for all offi- 
cers that now are, or hereafter may be, elective by 
the people, and upon all questions which may be 
submitted to the vote of the people; but the legis- 
lature may provide that electi tor bers of 








e 
United States, in the army or navy, thereof,shall be 
deprived of bis vote by reason of hisabsen 
such election district; and the slature sball 
have power to vid e@ manner 
the time and P ace at which, such absent electors 
may vote, and for the return and canvass of their 
votes in the election districts in which they re- 


spectively reside. 
Resolved (if the Assembly concur). That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the ature, 
be chosen at the next genera! election of 
ators, and that,in conformity to 


section one 
article thirteen of the Constitution, it be publish- 
= for three months previous to the time of such 


4 STATE OF NEW YorK 
Senate, April 10, 1877. 


In 
Theforegoing resolution was daly .& ma- 
ieee. of ail the senators elected A 5 favor 
y order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New Yorg, 
In ey A May 22, 1877. 
The toreqoing resolution was duly .& ma- 
jority of the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 2 
By order, EDW’'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 
Proposing an amendment to article three of the 
Constitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
twenty- of article three of the Constitution 
80 read as follows : 


as 
ot ase age wre 


ection, have paid an annual tax on 

roperty Owned by them, and officially assessed 
‘or taxation in such city, or who shall have actual- 
ly paid during the same period a yearly rent, for 
premises in said city occupied by them four pur- 
poses of residence or lawful business, of not less 
one hundred dul In cities having a popu- 
lation, according to the State census next preced- 
e election, of not more than twenty-five 

tants, the board shall consist of 

six members. In cities having a population of 
over twenty-five thousand inhabitants and not 
more than fifty thousand, it shall consist of 








. cities, 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
eleven of article eight of the constitution be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

$11. No county, city, town or village shall here- 
after give any money or property, or loan its money 
or credit to or in aid of any individual, association 
or corporation, or become directly orindirectiy the 
owner of stock in, or bonds of, any association 
or corporation; nor shall any such county, er: 
town or village be allowed to incur any indebted- 
ness, except for county, city. town or village pur- 





by law. Nocounty or city shall be allowed to 
become indebted for any purpcse or in ear man- 
ner to an amount which, including existing in- 
debted , shall d five cent. of the 
assessed valuation of the real estate of such 
county or city, subject to taxation, as it appeared 
by the assessment roils of said county or city, on 
the last assessment for State or county taxes, prior 
to the incurring of such indebtecness; and al! in- 
debtedness in excess of such limitation, except 
such as may now exist, s' be absolutely void, 
excedt as herein otherwise provided. No county 
or city, whose present indebtedness exceeds five 
per cent. of the assessed valuation of its real 
estate, sub; to taxation, shail be allowed to be- 
come inde in any further amount until such 
in ess shall be reduced within such limit, 
eee: indebtedness as may be pr ed for 
by levy for the then current year, and ex- 
tiene said 4 Tone ‘a utho: 
y or county, may & r- 
iy further indebtedn: 


to L — ess to an 
amount not exceeding, for any one year, one dollar 
per, capita of each of its population, as ascertained 
y the last State sus, and for a pened not ex- 
bg five yoous ip case. No law shail here- 





er 

tants it sHiall consist ot fifteen members. At the 
first election one-third of the boara shail be 
elected foraterm of one year, one-third thereof 
for a term of two years, and one-third thereof for 
aterm of three years; and thereafter the term of 
office shall be three Te. he existence of any 
vacancy in the board shall not of itself suspend 
the exercise of its powers and duties. The legis- 
lature shall, at its first session after the adoption 
of this article,and thereafter from time to time, 
ae may necessary, provide wy. poneral law for 
the registration, in every city, of electors qualified 
to vote for the board of finance, and for filling 
v 8 in said board, and may change the num- 
ber of members of which the suid beard shall con- 
that the numbers shal! 





sary for the proper administration of the cit 

government during the next fiscal year,and whic 

are y tion or supplied by the 
revenue “ — ety — from oe eourees, 
and appl e gene purposes, Such esti- 
mates shal! include the sums te for the 
payment of the interest on bonds or other city 


1 equal amoun debts drawing interest, the principal of any debts 
ear, during @ period not in any case to exceed | payable Guring the year, 4 int inst 
years from oO ° 8 nt t g deficien- 
edness; and cies in the payment of taxes on perso tate 





es 
the last preceding year, and amy deficiencies in 
the collection of tases on real te for any pre- 





tion sam suflclent* pay 





ceding year which may be found by the board to 
be uncoliectable,* and also any 4 encies in the 
collection of the estimated revenues from 
sources, 2nd all other sums required by law w be 
raised by taxation. The estimates shall also 
separately state the aggregate amcunt of moneys 
in the treasury or receivable curing the next fiscal 
ear applicable to general purpcses, in which may 

e included Our pris unexpended appropriations 
which, inthe judgment of the board, may not be 
required to meet existing liabilities; and shall, in 
like manner, separately state the aggregate 
amount to be raised by taxation. The board 
submit the estimates, when completed, to the 
mayor, who shall, within ten days the T, 
return the same to the board, with his approval, 
or with his objection, if*any he have, in ra 
specifying the items objected to; and the {tems 
thus objected to, but no others, shall be recon- 
sidered and finally determined by the board. The 
board shall, after the return ef tho estimates by 
the mayor, and the action of the board upon t 
items objected to, if any, orin the event of a fail- 
ure of the mayor to return the same as above 
required, proceed by resolution to declare the 
estimates to be final and adopted, and the several 
sums of money therein estimated as necessary, 
shail become and be appropriated to and for the 
departments and officers therein mentioned and 
for the objects and purposes therein mentfoned. 
The aggregate amount to be raised by taxation 
shall be stated in such resolution, and shall there- 
upon be levied and collected in the meses > 
vided by law forthe levying and collecting of the 
city taxes. The board of finance may, during an 
current fiscal year, by a unanimous vote, and wi 
the approval of the mayor, in case of pestijence, 
conflagration, cr other unforeseen public calamity, 
transfer sums of money appropriated to one de- 
partment object or purpose, and not required to 
satisfy existing liabilities, to another Copareesent. 
object or purpose. A yote of the majority of the 
entire board be vy to the p .) 
any measure or resolution; and a vote of twoe 
thirds of the entire board shall be nece the 
adoption of the estimates herein before provided 
for, er any item thereof, or to authorize the issue 
of any stock or bonds, and in such other cases as 
ere hereinafter specified. It shall be the duty of 
the several departments, boards and officers, and 
the Common Council, to furnish all such state- 
ments and accounts as the board of fiuance may 
require, and at such times and in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the board of 
finance shali also have power to examine the 
booksand papers of the several executive de 
ments and officers, a .d to examine such 
upon oath, concerning their official business. 

8. No debt or liability shall be incurred by any 
department, board or any officer in any city, unless 
there shall be at the time an unexpend 
priation applicable thereto sufficient to satisfy 
same and all debts and liabilities previously in- 
curred and payable out of such appropriation; and 
all contracts and engagements in contravention 
hereof shall be void. Norshall any debt or liability 
of the city be paid except out of money in the 
sury appropriated to the purpose of paying such 
debt or liability. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extra com- 
pensation to any officer, servant, agent, sontractor 
or agers. : 

$9. The legislature shall itself have no power to 
pass any law for the opening, making, paving, 
lighting, or otherwise pe ee ng or main 
streets, avenues, parks or places, docks or wharv: 
or f.r_ any other local work, or improvemen’ 
in or for a city, but all authority nece: for 
such purposes shali be uy law ccnferred on the 
city government; por shall the legis:ature im 
any charge on any city or civil division of the 
state containing a city,except by a vote of twoe 
thirds of ail the members elected to each house. 
Any local work or improvement, in or fora city, 
the cost of which is to be wholly paid by the cit 
at large, must be authorized by resolution, pas: 
by the vote of two-thirds ofall the members elect- 
ed to che board of aiceupen. ons pense of le 
respectively. ny such work or improvement. 
the cost of which is to be wholly paid otf 
than bythe city at large, must be auth b: 
the vote of two-thirds of all the members electe: 
tothe boara of aldermen, with the consent of a 
majority in interest, to be ascertained in such 
manner as the legislature may prescribe, of al! the 
owners of land within the district of assessment, 
limited for the cost of such work or improvement. 
Any such work or improvement. the cost of w 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and in 
part by local assessment, must be authorized bya 
resvlution passed by the vote of two-thiras cf all 
the members elected to the board of aldermen and 
board of finance, respectively, with the consent 
of a majority in interest, vo be ascertained as here- 
inberore directed, of ail the owners of the jand 
within the prescribed district of assessment. 

$10. No money shall be borrowed by any 
government forthe purpose of defraying any o 
the expenses of the city for which an appro: 
tion has been made, except in anticipation of the 
revenue of the year in which the same may be 
borrowed, applicable to such purposes; and all 
moneys 60 borrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, or out of the revenues specially pruvidea to 
supply the cullection thereof; poe ed, however, 
that temporary loans, in anticipation of taxes, 
may be renewed, 80 far as such taxes may not have 
been collected, when the same are, in the opinion 
of the board, full secured by valid liens on real 
estate. No city shall borrow any money for any 
other purpose, except under and in accordance 
with the following e.nditions and imitations, in 
additicn to any vther.conditions and limitations 
contained in the Cunstitution: 1d 

1. The debt must be for some single work or ob- 
ject oaly,a.d must be authorizea by a resolution 
passed by a vote of two-thiras of ali the members 
of the board of finance, and approved by the 
mayor, distinctly specifying sucn work or object. 
and the amount of the debt to be incurred. 

2. Tne Legislature must, before the creation of 
such a debt, assent thereto by alaw passed bys 
vote of two-thirds of ail the members elected to 
each house. Such law shall also distinctly apoey 
the single work or object for which the debt is 
created, and the amount of the debt authorized, 
and sha!l contain provisions fora sinking fund to 
meet the sume at maturity, and requiring at least 
10 per cent. of the — to be anrually raised 
by tu xation and paid into the sinking fand. 

$11. Except as prescribed by the first section of 
this articie, no change in the organization of, or in 
the distribution of puwersin, a city guve 
or in the terms and tenure of office erein, shal 
be mace by the Legislature, unless by an act 
passed upon the applicution of the city, made b: 
resolution both cf the board of aldermen and of 
the board of finance, reepectively, approved b 
tbe mayor, or by an act which shail have received 
the sanction of two successive latures, 

Resotved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore~ 
going amendment be referred to the Leg'siature 
to be chosen atthe next general election of sen- 
ators, and that,in conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be publish- 
= noe a months previous to the time of such 

on. 





STATE or New York, 
In Senate, April 19, 1877. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
— y all the senators elected voting in favor 
ereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEWYORK. 
In Assembly May 1s, 18?7. 
The foregoing resoiution was duly passed,@ ma- 
jority of ali the members elected to the Assembiy 
votiog in favor tnerecf. 

By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEw YorzkK 
Office of the Secretary of State, fas. 

1 have Compared the preceding copy of concur- 
rent resoluti ns with the original concurrent 
lutions On file in this office and do hereby corenty 
that the same are correct transcripts therefrom, 
and of the whole thereof. 

Witness my hand and seal of office of the 
Foareteny of State, at the city of Al- 
(1. 8.] bany, this twenty-third day of July, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred 

and seventy-seven. 


EDGAR KE. APGAR, 
State. 


—_ : Deputy Secretary 
* So in the original, - oad = 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XVL., No. 14. 








SEND FOR 


ll SAMPLES Ill 


OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


tt? Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
tunded, if goods are eames unworn in 
10 days. 
(Please say whas | paper you saw this in.) 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0. 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Dinner and Tea Sets 
GLASS AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


Special attention to our 


Blue Dresden Pat. Dinner Sets............ $33 
French Decorated Tea Sets...............+ $12 


747 BROADWAY, 
Near 8th Street, NEW YORK. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


T POPULAR PRICE 
White ~e.. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 10 p pieces. $16 50 
Fine W bite Fr. China Dinner Sets complete. - 3000 
Fine White *rench China Tea nets, 44 pieces. 700 
Fine Gold- Band Fr. China lea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. $2 
Totlet Sets, Li preces, decorated. $5; White.... 300 
ALL HOUSK-FURNISHING GOODS. 


Goods ace Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 

on application. 

C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and securely oooes + 
Speqenerintion free of any charge. Sent 
O. money order. 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 











ITALIAN MARBLE 


MONUMENTS, 
Monumental Figures, Urns, Vases, &c., 


On Exhibition and for Sate at 
625 Broadway, bet. Houston and Bleecker. 


An invoice of Italian Marble Cemetery Works, 
executed by leading artists in Carrara, Italy, which 
will be sold fr one third less than can be par- 
chased elsewhere. 





~ 


13/3/9441. 
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THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware 


Salcsroeom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown. Conn 





CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 Broadway, New York, 


And Union Square, 14th St., bet. Broadway and University Place, 
after October (Oth. 





“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 


‘“‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINISH, and of TASTEFUL DESIGNS.” 

‘*Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives ate of SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AND EXCELLENT FINIsH. Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 














on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 








Extracts from American Institute Report: 





‘*The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.” | 


| Durability and Low Cost. 


‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEST | - 


made in this country, and we believe in the World.” 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhibited, from World’s 
Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, 
Inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING. 


Rules for Seif-Measure, — Over Twenty Thousand 











Samples, Price List, Book r Orders Filled. 
of Fashions, ‘Orders by Mail. See Testimonia's in Book of 
SENT FREE ON APPLIC: TION. y Fashions. 


Men’ sand Boy»’ Clothin g of every grade, Shirts, &e., nO to Measure and Ready-Made. 














uITS, Ovanc OATS, Bovs Surrs, Bov~ Overcoars. 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS, FOR ALL SEASONS, FOR ALL AGES, FOR ALL SIZES, 
#10 to 850. Home | tose. $3 tomo. 





Geatiemen in any part of the country are are enabled to order | by our new Rules for Selt 
Measure, with the guuranteed certainty of receiving the most Periect Fit attaiable. 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 
Geo. L. Burr, f 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


Successor TO Freeman & Burr. ESTABLISHED 1863. 





BUY 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines. | Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N., Y. 


IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 


FIRST.— He importe direct from Europe al) his Hair Materials. 

SECUND.—He bas no exorbitant rents to pay in the fashionable up-town streets, but remains in 
his old quarters, where he has been established for 15 Y¥ 

vT D.—He bas no stylish!y dressed and expensive clerks tu pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
cent to the r et of the goods. 

AY — TH.—He superintends the manufacturing himself, so as to ensure and guarantee certain 
satisfaction. 


It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House, 


Cireular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
sevt, ©.0.D., tree of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my expense. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials.| Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


Buy Printed Shirt Pattern Goods, and get a per- 

Types. “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, | fect fitting Shirt at haif the usual price. Printed 
ining Akama p ene. Blocss for Engravers. on all the Standard Bleached Shirtings mall sizes 

e guar- 











rs for Machinists. and for sale by all Drygoods dedlers. g 
NDER (BURGH. WELLS & CO, antee a fit if cut according to lines. PRINTED 
110 ae and if and '* Dutch Sta... New York ' SHIRT PATTERN Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Wholesale. 


Retail, 
LAWN TENNIS, 


the New Game. 
Archery, Base Ball, Cricket, Croquet. 
TOYS. 

Clocks, Bronzes, Music Boxes, 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, CLASS. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT LAMP, 
c. F. A. HINRICHS, 


No. 31 Park Place. 


New YORK. UP Stains. 


The Latest Fashion in Hair. Price $10and > 





wards. Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. a 
HUMAN HAIR HOUSE, 16 East 15th 8t., N. Y. 


CASS Hef 








for mitigating Cough, facilitating and lessening 
expectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and ailaying 
tickling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the throat moist while speaking or 
singing. Prepared only by 


H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), NEW YORK. 


For sale by Pharmacists, and_sent by mail on receipt 
of the price, 25 Cents. 


CROLL 
AWS. 
Centennial and 20 State 
Medals and Diplomas 


TO THE, 


Fleetwood and Dexter 





FOR 


Accuracy, 
Rapidity. 


Prices $5 to $25. 
Trump Bros. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Send for Cirewar and Ilus- 
trated List of Designs. 


BRACKET SAWS 


Send for list of {. B. Farrington & Cu.’s new de- 
signs for Scroll Sawing, Cata'ogue of Hard & Foot 
P wer Saws, Fanc foods, Tools, and Materials 
for Seroli or Fret Work sent free on application. 
Viease te 9 — pe Fe Saw biades, l0c. per doz. 

wstpaid rrington & Co., Pubs. »f Designs 

ur deroll pL 60 & 62 Lhatham St., New York. 


ST.CLOUD HOTEL, 
ARCH STREET, above SEVENTH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

G. W. MULLIN & CO., Proprietors. 


The on'yh gel that did not raise its rates during 
the Centennial. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgica! Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff. M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 

















CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Cision, Sorin CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 
Dg. rings and Mattresses, of s! es 
I "T LE’S, 208 Canai Street. New York. 


BUCKEYE gy FECRPRY. 
Establ‘ 
Superior Bells of Copper pet ve mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for ‘Churehc de 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Wcrranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vayovzey & Tort, 102 KE. 2d St., Cinsi==ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL superior gual TROY 
Monstnereee © Cheerios ant it vi Behe 


attention given to prt CH sedis 
oe iiiustreted Catalogue ont? 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, ete. kno » the public since 
are made at * THE WENEELY ee EL. 
DERY,” West T .N. 

Mountings. Catal loques oy 5/¥ ys 





























For Mens, 


No House offers Superior 
now 


oys and Children’s Reliable Clothing, 


Styles or Larger Assortments, can or will give a better Article for the Money, than is 
offered at the junction of Third and Fourth Avenues, New York. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY 











a 















